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Editorial 


Comment 


The Demonstrator 
Case Mess 


The merchandising struc- 
ture involving the use of demonstra- 
tors was blown wide open when the 
Federal brought 
action against Elizabeth Arden in the 
now celebrated Gus Blass case where- 
in Elizabeth Arden was fined triple 
damages for, as it was stated, violat- 
ing the Robinson-Patman act. 

The use of demonstrators has been 
long looked at by manufacturers as a 


Ww hole 


Trade Commission 


a newcomer in the 
field of cosmetics could build up a 


means whereby 
following without resorting to expen- 
This has been 
advantage for 
the small manufacturer over the large. 

The other 
seen by the Federal Trade 


sive mass advertising. 
considered to be an 


side of the picture is 
Commis- 
sion. It holds that the corner drug- 
gist who has one bottle of perfume 
and another on the 


shelf is entitled to the same treatment 


on the counter 


and consideration as the most advan- 

tageously located department store. 
Granted that the the 

Arden case to be used as one estab- 


choice of 


lishing precedent was a poor one, the 
fact remains that the matter would 
have to be decided sooner or later. 

So far no one has come forward 
with a completely satisfactory answer 
to the problem. 

If the demonstrator method of sell- 
ing is not to be scrapped altogether, 
there must be some common meeting 
ground established between Govern- 
ment and the industry, taking into 
consideration such points as store 
traffic, length of 
contract, repeat or new business, dup- 
licate coverage, etc. 

If no equitable method of using 
demonstrators can be worked out, 
snother method will have to be found. 
Whatever the ultimate answer, there 
is one point that must not be over- 
looked—the consumer. It would be 
comparatively simple to pull out of 
low volume Certain manu- 
facturers who maintain elaborate 
costs sheets can tell to the fraction 
of a cent how much they lose through 
such sales. The reason they con- 
tinue to accept such losses as a gesture 
»f courtesy to the ultimate consumer. 


location, prestige, 


stores. 
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ABSORPTION BASE 

Swelling the parade of less expen- 
sive absorption bases is a new prod- 
uct just being offered. It has all the 
properties of the usual absorption 
base including a fairly high choles- 
terol content. It may be used in 
creams, lipsticks, make-up, emulsions 
and most any type of cosmetic where 
emollient or emulsifying properties 
are desired. And the price is a lot 
lower than you are accustomed to 
paying. 


MILKIFIERS 


A series of so-called milkifiers for 
use in shampoos and waving solu- 
tions are available. Thus if 10 parts 
of milkifier and 60 parts of a 20 per 
cent soap solution are mixed and 
warmed to 70 deg. C and 30 parts 
of water are heated to 60 deg. C and 
added to the milkifier-soap-solution 
mixture under rapid agitation, the 
resulting emulsified liquid shampoo 
is quite a stable product. However, 
some of the sudsing qualities of the 
original soap solution will have been 
lost, a characteristic of all soap solu- 
tions that are variously touched up 
with fats or surface active agents. 


NEW WETTING AGENTS 


Four new and different wetting 
agents have recently been made avail- 
able for cosmetic usage. Two are 
liquids, one a vaseline-like paste and 
the last, a dry powder. Indications 
for use are the usual such as sham- 
poo, cleansers, emulsifiers, bubble 
bath products, etc. 


JASMIN-LIKE CHEMICAL 


Fully realizing that a perfume 
chemical as sold is not always a 
straight chemical, it is interesting to 
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Vesiderata 


by MAISON G. p—ENAVARRE 


smell a sample of octyl crotonyl ace- 
tate. It has a most interesting jasmin- 
like odor, almost reminiscent of jas- 
mone. That it should go well with 
benzyl propionate is 
obvious. But additional, it has a 
nuance worth experimenting with, re- 
gardless of the fact that benzyl ace- 


acetate or 


tate is a well known standby. 


REGRETS 


It was with regret that many peo- 
ple read a letter over the signa- 
ture of Harold Hutchins as publisher, 
that his paper, Cosmetic & Drug 
Preview, had ceased publication due 
to unsettled conditions in the trade 
journal field. (Boy, how well we 
know it!) It was a good newspaper 
with plenty of stuff on the ball, not 
to overlook the feature column over 
the publisher’s name. Good luck to 
you, Harold Hutchins, whatever your 
next move may be. 


CATIONIC COMPOUND 


Still another cationic surface ac- 
tive agent hits the market, claimed to 
be 200 times more effective than 
phenol. It is a white fluffy powder, 
readily soluble in water. It is stable, 
non-toxic and non-inflammable. Out- 
side of shampoo, shaving lotion and 
a couple of other cosmetics, it might 
be worth trying out as a preserva- 
tive. 


PERFUME TROUBLES 


Recently, this laboratory had occa- 
sion to check the solubility of 24 
different compounds, all 
submitted for use in shaving lotion. 
It is a fairly well established fact 
that the average alcoholic strength 
of shaving lotions is about 50 per 
cent alcohol. 


perfume 


It is also well known 


M. G. DeNavarre at work in his laboratory 


that the Treasury Department re- 
quires at least 4 ounce perfume oil 
per gallon at this alcoholic strength. 
To make a long story short, only 
one compound was soluble in this 
ratio. When the alcoholic strength 
was increased to 60 per cent, 5 were 
soluble. On the addition of 5 per 
cent propylene glycol, no change took 
place. Yet all perfume compounds 
were sold as after-shave lotion com- 
pounds. Did the. perfumer use his 
noodle when he worked on these? 
More than one perfumer was in- 
volved for the compounds repre- 
sented samples from nine different 
houses. Gentlemen, there is food for 
thought here. You may be pouring 
a lot of valuable and costly perfume 
down the sewer if you don’t carefully 
check its solubility in alcohol of the 
strength you are using. 


COLD WAVE OPACIFIER 


A concentrated emulsion of plas- 
tic material can be diluted for use 
as a milkifier or opacifier for cold 
wave solutions. It gives a water 
soluble film on drying. There are a 
lot of advantages thought to be 
gained from using this type of prod- 
uct, but to be sure, try it yourself. 
It is being quite widely used by cold 
wave solution makers. 


GERMAN COSMETICS 


It will be interesting to see what 
Dr. Karas brings back from Ger- 
many in the line of new or better 
things developed during the war 
years. Since fats of all descriptions 
were scarce, cosmetic materials will 
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undoubtedly take the shape of cellu- 
lose derivatives, wetting agents and 
emulsifiers. There may have been 
some new things on perfumery. If 
the records are still available, other 
valuable data might be found, as in 
syntheses, hair waving and cosmetic 


processing machinery. 


COLD WAVE INDICTMENT 


The nearly simultaneous appear- 
ance of an editorial in Good House- 
keeping Magazine and in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
both roundly condemning cold waving 
solutions containing thioglycollates as 
dangerous, is finally bringing forth 
some of the data cold wave manufac- 
turers have claimed to have right 
along, while others are getting busy 


to find out just how safe their prod- 
uct really is—outside of the fact that 
several million waves have probably 
been given in recent years. 

Had the cold wave solution man- 
ufacturers found out how safe their 
product was—then published their 
findings, they would have established 
the factor of safety, if such it was. 
Instead, rightly or not, the indict- 
ment against cold waves has been 
read by many. The rebuttal will be 
read by few. The timing is bad in- 
deed, but maybe a lesson can be 
gained from it. The moral is, if you 
are sure you are safe, say so in print 
before the other man can get at you, 
for you will be the one to be re- 
membered and not the other fellow. 
Hormone cream manufacturers note! 


QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
RES es 


602, ARTIFICIAL VINEGARS 


Q: Will you inform us if there is 
such a thing as a concentrate from 
which we could make vinegar by add- 
ing water? We have been buying 
vinegar from the U. S. A. and bot- 
tling it, and we would like to reduce 
the freight. Could we manufacture 
vinegar using glacial acetic acid as 
a base? 

A.—-Honpuras 


A: As far as we know, vinegar 
contains approximately 4 to 5 per 
cent of acetic acid. If the vinegar 
is made from apple cider, it usually 
contains around 2 per cent of addi- 
tional cider vinegar solids. An imi- 
tation vinegar may be made from 
glacial acetic acid touched up with 
about 2 ounces of acetic ether, 4 
ounces of syrup and 4 ounces of 
caramel in a 25 gallon batch. An 
imitation cider vinegar may be made 
from mixing about 5 per cent of 
good sweet cider and enough acetic 
acid and water to give the proper 
strength. The mixture is allowed to 
stand in an oak barrel for about two 
weeks. Check the acidity and adjust 
with additional water and allow it to 
age another two weeks or so, making 
the final adjustment to the proper 
strength. All such vinegars are ar- 
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tificial must be so 
labeled insofar as U. S. regulations 
There are some com- 
panies in the United States that sell 
vinegar in concentrated form so that 
it may be diluted with several times 


its own weight of water. 


vinegars and 


are concerned. 


The name 
of these goes to you under separate 


cover. 


603. ANALYSIS OF CORN OIL 


(): Will you outline all the details 
of corn oil and an analysis of ut—just 
why it is so good a binding agent in 
core making—if there are any books 
available as to its use in the foundry 
and its substitutes, etc. 


E. R. 
\: While we would like to help 


you, we do not know a thing about 
corn binders and are sorry to be un- 


INDIANA 


able to give you anything worthwhile. 
If you are interested in an analysis of 
corn oil, we suggest you see the book 
“VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS” 
by Jamieson, available from THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER. 


604. DETERGENT COMPOUNDS 

): | have been recently discharged 
from the Army of the United States. 
1s a chemist by profession, | am 
chemical 


planning on opening a 


laboratory to formulate chemical 


specialties such as dish-washing com- 
pounds, wall cleaners, window sprays 
and various other detergent com- 
pounds. Can you advise what type of 
chemical specialties have been in 
great demand? Have you any refer- 
ences or surveys dealing with con- 
sumers preferences which you would 
be able to send to me. 
C. S.—KENTUCKY 
A: We have no surveys showing 
relative preferences of one type of 
cleaning specialty over another, but 
suggest you contact the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce who undoubtedly 
have some of this data already tabu- 
lated. 
conduct such surveys are American 
Home Magazine, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y.; Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; New 


York Times, New York. N. Y. 
695. CREAM SHAMPOO FORMULA 


Q: What is the latest information 
on formulating a cream shampoo. I 
have been trying to put one together 
using a concentrated solution of a 
synthetic detergent with various thick- 
eners but have had no luck so far. 
Could you make any suggestions? I 
understand there is a‘good base on 
the market. Do you know of it? I 
would be thankful for any help you 
could give me. 

J. F. B.—PENNSYLVANIA 


Some of the magazines that 


A: Cream shampoo is nothing 
more than a paste made from either 
soap or wetting agent. Essentially, a 
good shaving cream formula will 
make a satisfactory cream shampoo 
and we suggest that you try some of 
the formulas on pages 429 and 430 
of deNavarre’s Chemistry and Manu- 
facture of Cosmetics as a type that 
are known to work satisfactorily. 
You may also wish to experiment 
with a wetting agent by adding a 
dry wetting agent to the colloidal gel 
of magnesium and aluminum sili- 
cate, sold under a trade name, the 
supplier of which is given to you un- 
der separate cover. Ordinarily, at 
least 20 per cent of wetting agent is 
required in such a paste for satisfac- 
tory performance. Your product will 
need from 10 to 15 per cent of glyc- 
erine or propylene glycol to keep it 
from drying out. Keep the liquid 
additions at the lowest point to re- 
tain consistency. Some wetting agents 
are sold as pastes and have been 
simply perfumed and tinted and re- 
packaged. 
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X-Ray Spectroscopy in Cosmetics 


X-ray diffraction is employed for the study of the 


crystal structure of materials . . . The method of 


use and its applications are presented in this article 


by NICHOLAS T. FARINACCI, Pu.D.*, and F. GEORGE FIRTH. M.S.+ 


OGRESS in 

through the ages has advanced 
only as fast as basic knowledge re- 
garding the materials employed has 
been accumulated. Any manufactur- 
ing operation 
liable at times to suddenly develop 
idiosyncrasies that can be quite baf- 
fling. 


manufacturing 


however simple, is 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


In order to understand the mate- 
rials of manufacture and to standard- 
ize them, various analytical methods 
have been devised. The familiar wet 
way chemical method is useful for 
determining the elementary chemical 
constituents of a substance. Spectro- 
graphic, spot test and polarographic 
techniques can be employed to deter- 
mine the presence of small amounts 
of elements present in a sample as 
impurities, or as beneficial addition 
materials. Micro analytical tech- 
niques have also been evolved suit- 
able for analyzing small quantities of 
materials. All of these methods, how- 
ever, are somewhat inadequate in 
presenting a true story of the nature 
of materials. 

The chemical techniques will indi- 
cate what gross elements are present 
and in what amounts. Spectrographic 


* Consultant of Scien-Tech 
_? Research Engineer, North American Philip 
Co., Inc 

This article was presented at a meeting of th 
Scientific Section of the Toilet 
tion May 17, 1946 


Goods Associa 
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and the other aforementioned tech- 
niques will only give analyses of ele- 
mental constituents alone and _ tell 
nothing about how the elements are 
combined in a sample substance. 

It must be obvious that any analyti- 
cal technique that will give informa- 
tion about the actual combination of 
elements will be of value. The petro- 
graphic microscope can be useful to a 
limited extent in this regard with rela- 
tively simple crystalline materials, but 
falls down badly with unknown or 
imperfectly crystalline substances. 

Since the bulk of materials in na- 
ture are crystalline aggregates it fol- 
lows that a study of the crystal struc- 
ture will divulge a great deal of in- 
formation. X-ray diffraction is em- 
ployed for such studies; and can give 
answers that are unequivocal. 


BASIS OF METHOD 
So called soft 


presently employed in x-ray diffrac- 


x-rays which are 


tion techniques are very high fre- 
quency electromagnetic waves of es- 
sentially monochromatic frequency. 

The radiation is emitted from a 
metal target surface when high ve- 
locity electrons strike it. These are 
produced from a hot filament source 
and accelerated to the target by a 
high potential. 

The frequency of the x-radiation 
produced is dependent on the nature 
of the target material and a certain 


minimum excitation voltage for ac- 
celeration. 

For instance a copper target tube 
under suitable conditions will give 
monochromatic radiation at 1.539A 
deg. An iron target will produce 
characteristic radiation at 1.932A 
deg. 1A 10-> cm. 

Thus these wave lengths are of the 
same order of magnitude as are found 
in fundamental atomic or molecular 
structures, and the dimensions of 
such structures can be conveniently 
expressed in angstroms. 

A crystal can be regarded as a 
three dimensional structure with a 
certain grouping of atoms or mole- 
cules repeated at regular intervals. 
Such a grouping is called a unit cell. 

It must be obvious that this unit 
will vary considerably in shape and 
dimension with different elemental or 
molecular constituents, and that such 
a cell could be uniquely described by 
a set of dimensions of its parameters. 

Because of the regularity of struc- 
ture in a crystal it can be regarded 
as being a three dimensional diffrac- 
tion grating that will diffract x-rays 
much the same as light is diffracted 
by an optical grating. 

This, of course, will enable the di- 
mensions between parallel planes of 
atoms to be determined by studying 
the relationship between wavelength 
and diffraction angle. 

Such a relationship is actually very 
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simple and is expressed by the Bragg 
formula: 
nl = 2d Sin T 
where | = the wave length (in Ang- 
stroms } 
n = the order of 1eflection (an 
integer ) 
d = the distance between the 
particular set of planes 
(dimension ) 
T = the Bragg angle or angle 
of reflection 

Thus all that is required to de- 
termine d is to know the / employed 
which is a constant for any target 
material, and the angle of reflection 
trom the crystal. 

If the crystal is rotated it follows 
that all planes will be irradiated and 
reflections given off by all such 
planes. 

These reflections are known as in- 
tensity maxima, and if a piece of 
sensitized photographic film is situ- 
ated radially about the crystal, they 
will blacken the film at the angle of 
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reflection. From this can be de- 

determined the angle of reflection 

from every plane in the crystal and 
consequently the “d” value. 

In nature, however, crystals occur 
as agglomerates, but this does not 
make any difference to the method. 

Each individual substance present 
in a mixture will give off reflections 
upon being irradiated as though it 
alone were present. This fact makes 
possible the qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis of complex materials in 
a simple fashion because the informa- 
tion obtained is a series of “d” values 
with different intensities. This mea- 
sured data is listed, and by compari- 
son with a series of published tables, 
the the unknown 
materials can be determined. 

The relative intensities of the 
maxima from each material deter- 
mines the amount of each present. 
This method of identification is 
known as the powder method of 
identification. 


composition of 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


In the past x-ray diffraction studies 
have been made by methods closely 
resembling those previously describ. 
ed. The sample is in the form of « 
powder coated on a fine fibre about 
0.5 mm. in diameter. This sample 
is situated centrally inside a short 
closed cylinder and a fine pencil of 
monochromatic radiation bathes the 
fibre. Situated radially around the 
sample is a photographic film. Ditf- 
fraction cones of radiation are given 
off by the sample and cut the film in 
arcs. These arcs appear on the de- 
veloped film and are measured and 
computed in terms of relative inten- 
sity and equivalent “d’’ values. 

This procedure, however, is sub- 
ject in practice to several errors that 
can be partially compensated for. 

Some of these errors are due to: 

1. Particle size of sample 

2. X-ray absorption of specimen 

3. Lack of concentricity in sam: 
ple 
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. Film shrinkage 
. Film sensitivity variation 


vt 


6. Errors in measurement 

Very recently however a new type 
of instrument has become commer- 
cially available that makes use of a 
Geiger-Muller counter instead of film. 
This instrument is known as a Geiger- 
Counter X-ray Spectrometer and 
makes use of principles that largely 
eliminate the errors that occur in the 
employment of the film technique. 

Instead of the customary Debye- 
Scherrer camera geometry, a focus- 
sing condition is employed, where a 
flat powder layer is irradiated by a 
divergent beam instead of a fine pen- 
cil. 

The diffracted beam converges 
from the specimen at the Bragg angle 
to an acceptance slit at the mouth of 
a Geiger tube, situated on an analyzer 
arm that moves radially around the 
specimen. 

The arm is driven by a motor and 
is electrically connected to the chart 
drive system of a fast strip chart re- 
corder so that the angular displace- 
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ment of the arm is laid out along the 
chart length. 

The radiation received by the Gei- 
ger tube is electrically modified so 
that the pen displacement of the re- 
corder is proportional to the radia- 
tion intensity Thus the 
finished chart will represent an auto- 
matic record of intensity distribution 
versus angle, which of course can be 
converted to “d”. 

Thus the diffracted maxima from 
the sample appears on the chart as a 
series of peaks of different heights 
and is expressed in “d” values. The 
half width value of the maxima can 
also be employed to determine par- 
ticle size within certain limits, such 
studies being useful in studies of ab- 
sorption and covering power. 

Mixed crystals or solid solutions 
are easily recognized by the fact that 
such a condition changes the “d” 
values of the patterns of the com- 
bined component ingredient; while 
in a simple mixture no such change 
takes place. 


received. 


Using the Geiger-Counter Spec- 


” 24 





trometer it is often possible to deter- 
mine as little as 1 per cent of a 
substance in a sample and the quan- 
titative accuracy can also be 1 per 
cent or better. This, of course, is bet- 
ter than most wet way or other ana- 
lytical methods and makes it a very 
useful tool for plant control or re- 
search. 


APPLICATIONS 

Our objective is to indicate the 
general utility of the x-ray diffrac- 
tion method to the cosmetic industry 
and to industries which supply it 
with raw materials. This might be 
approached in many ways, although 
examples of applications to typical 
materials are direct and easy to un- 
derstand. The chosen examples are 
synthetic musk ketone, cetyl alcohol, 
bromo acid, quartz, pyrophyllite, a 
ready to use face powder and a mix- 
ture of face powder with pyrophyllite. 

The most difficult part in the pres- 
entation of this paper was to select 
typical cosmetic materials. The basis 
for selection rested on the desire that 
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the group selected should show the 
broad scope of applicability of the 
diffraction method to inorganic and 
organic compounds. The examples 
should suggest applications to min- 
erals, dyes, essential oils, synthetic 
aromatics, and to finished products 
which contain them. Seven x-ray 
patterns hardly could be expected to 
stimulate the imagination adequately 
but the alternative would be to con- 
vert the printed copy of the Scientific 
Section proceedings to a monograph 
on the subject. Compromise was 
made with the assurance that selec- 
tion of the examples would have 
meaning to cosmeticians who are in- 
terested in covering or removing hu- 
man odor and others who replace 
pallid or indifferent skin colors with 
brilliant colored dyes to improve 
generally the appearance of the tex- 
ture of the skin. Traditionally the 
selected materials have been of con- 
siderable interest as may be noted in 
T.G.A. 


years. 


Proceedings of the past few 


Although only seven examples are 
shown a few other typical applica- 
tions in the field of cosmetics which 
are in: our files are the sterols (ab- 
(lotions) 


sorption bases) bentonite 


phosphates (soaps and shampoos) 


(hair prevarations) 


honated resins 


465 
955, 
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aragonite and calcite in calcium car- 
bonates (dentrifices) cinnamyl com- 
pounds (oil of cassia) thioglycolates 
sodium dioctyl 


{permanent waves} 


sulfosuccinate (detergents), rouges 
(manicure preparations) and anthra- 
nilates (sun tan materials). These 
few are indicative of a potential wide 
applicability of x-ray diffraction to 
cosmetic materials. They may also 
suggest a fruitful approach with this 
method to a variety of problems that 
plague the cosmetic manufacturer. 

\ question that might be appropri- 
ate at this point is: 

What can x-ray diffraction do for 
me? 


One answer is that it will: 


chemical 


Identify the com- 
pound, 
2. Determine the amount pres- 
ent. 
3. Estimate crystallite and par- 


ticle sizes below 0.1 mi- 
cron. 
1, Quantitatively determine the 


degree of solid solution. 


vt 


Determine molecular weight. 
6. Determine the structure of 
the molecules in the crys- 
tals. 


Establish size of unit cell. 


type of latttice and space 
group. 






4 ” 2% 2.21 210 gt 
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Cosmetic 


material can be studied 
provide the 


data in the first four items above. 


most conveniently to 
This is fortunate because the data in 
items 5, 6 and 7 are still obtainable 
only by tedious theoretical studies, 
On the other hand, as noted in the 
description of the apparatus and 
method the measurements necessary 
for 1, 2, 3 and 4 may require only a 
few minutes. In this short time a 
permanent record of the measure. 
ment is made automatically. 

Fig. 1 will illustrate the x-ray dif. 
fraction intensity pattern for a com- 
plex organic compound cetyl alcohol. 
In each set of two numbers at the top 
of the intensity peak the lower indi- 
cates the angle at which the intensity 
peak occurs while the upper is the 
distance between the crystals planes 
from which the x-ray beam supposed- 
ly is reflected. (There would be little 
advantage for a description of the 
utility of the method should the de- 
tailed phenomena of diffraction be 
discussed in this paper.) The set of 
“d’s” (interplanar spacings) and the 
(heights of the 
intensity peaks relative to the most 
intense line 4.17 in 


relative intensities 
this sample) 
Thus the 
data for cetyl aleohol will be as in 


Table 1. 


identify the compound. 
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d 1/1 
interplanar spacing Relative intensity 
15.19 4 
11.30 .07 
9.18 12 
7.60 tt 
4.60 19 
4.17 1.00 
3.72 70 
2.98 07 
2.54 15 
2.21 12 
2.09 .07 


The same applies to the figures for 
musk ketone, bromo acid quartz and 
pyrophyllite as they are patterns of 
the material alone without added ma- 
terials. 

Fig. 6 illustrates, however, the pat- 
tern of a ready to use face powder. 
Three constituents are readily identi- 
fied, tale chlorite and zine oxide. 
Needless to say, it is an excellent face 
powder. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the pattern of the 
same face powder and pyrophyllite 
which were mixed in roughly equal 
proportions. The contribution of 
each of the constitutents readily may 
be seen. These are labelled with the 
exception of zinc oxide. The super- 
position of Fig.’s 5 and 6 would give 
the same result when due allowance 
was made for changes in intensities 
because the components dilute each 
other. 

We discussed above the signifi- 
cance of the charts which represent 
typical measurements of the x-ray 
diffraction method. Each measure- 
ment requires interpretation which 
may be done by comparison of the 
measurement with those in a card- 
index or with standards such as those 
of Figures 1-5. 


UTILIZATION 


The next question would be: 
Where can this method be of use to 


° . 
me? This may be answered broadly. 
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that you have here a means for the 
determination of most of the “myste- 
rious somethings” which underlie the 
desirable or undesirable properties 
of your products. Partial itemization 
may be as follows: 

a. Aging processes that change the 
taste of essential oils in dentrifices 
from bitter to sweet or vice versa. 

b. Similar changes that transform 
soft calcium carbonate to the harder 
form. Or is it the raw material which 
you used. 

c. Evaporations and _ oxidations 
that change a depilatory to an in- 
effective smelly fluid. 

d. Changes that lead to variations 
in acidity (pH), as in deodorants 
and devilatories. 

e. Fine variations in color shades 
due to different proportions of pig- 
ments or dyes. 

f. The 


face powder which change adhesion 


composition changes in 
covering power, slip, color, bulking, 
etc. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
to utilize you must first be able to 
gauge the utility. The above brief 
presentation of x-ray diffraction may 
help the Cosmetic Industry to gauge 
its utility. 


French Jasmin 

In 1945 the French crop of jas- 
min flowers totaled 550 metric tons 
valued at 60,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with 427 tons in 1944. The 
output of essence in 1944 amounted 
to 1.300 kilograms. worth 90,000.000 
francs. Prices of jasmin concrete 
remained fairly stable during 1945 
at 100,000 frances per kilogram. 

Consumption of jasmin in France 
amounts to 25 per cent of total pro- 


duction. Before the war. the chief 


foreign markets by countries and 
percentages were: The United States, 
30; Argentine, 28; 


Great 


Germany, 12; 
Britain, 12; and Brazil, 5. 
Throughout the war, exports to the 
United States and Great Britain were 
cut off. 

The essential-oils industry is cur- 
rently of tremendous importance to 
France, inasmuch as its products are 
among the rare export items of the 
Plans of the perfumery in- 
dustry include further experimenta- 


Ww orld. 


tion both on the part of the Syndicate 
of Perfume Manufacturers of Grasse, 
and individual plants. 

Cultivation of jasmin (Jasminum 
grandiforum) in France occurs 
chiefly in the district of Grasse, on 
an estimated area of 2,000 hectares 
(4.940 acres). The estimated aver- 
age yield per hectare is 3,000 kilo- 
grams (2.677 pounds per acre). Wild 
species, found in the Maritime Alps, 
are used to a limited extent for graft- 
ing. 

\t present an increase in output of 
the cultivated variety of jasmin is 
hindered by the lack of jasmin slips. 
Numerous plantations, abandoned 
during the war, must now be re- 
habilitated. 
jasmin flowers has also been pre- 


vented by the lack of labor. Much 


work of harvesting was done in pre- 


Extensive collection of 


war days by migratory seasonal 
workers, mostly women from Italy. 
Since they are now forbidden to enter 
France, the labor supply is insufh- 
cient. 

Extraction of the floral oil was for- 
merly obtained through enfleurage. 
employing purified fats. This proc- 
ess was abandoned during the war in 
favor of the volatile solvent process 
which produces the concrete form. 
The latter. when treated mechanically. 
with alcohol, results in jasmin abso- 


lute.—Foreign Commerce. 
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A Synthesis of Benzyl Benzoate 


An unusual synthesis of benzyl benzoate from benzyl 


chloride and dry sodium benzoate catalyzed by a 


small quantity of a tertiary alkyl amine is described* 


T is a well-known fact that benzyl 
benzoate can be produced by re- 
fluxing aqueotis sodium benzoate 
with benzyl chloride.” * The yields, 
as shown in Table 1, in this aqueous 
process, mainly depend upon the re- 
action time and the mole ratio of so- 
dium benzoate to benzyl chloride. 
Thus, for example, operating at a 
mole ratio of sodium benzoate (as a 
42 per cent aqueous solution, by 
weight) to benzyl chloride of 4 to 1, 
one obtains benzyl benzoate in yields 
of about 76 per cent after a reflux 
period of about 4 to 6 hours. Simul- 
taneously, considerable hydrolysis of 
benzyl chloride to benzyl alcohol is 
encountered, thus causing the loss of 
some of the chloride to an undesir- 
able and unavoidable side reaction. 
Also, since high yields of the ester 
require a large excess of sodium 
benzoate, it becomes necessary, for 
the sake of economy, to recover the 
unused sodium benzoate from the 
aqueous layer of the reaction product. 
These adverse properties of the 
aqugous esterification procedure be- 
tween benzyl chloride and sodium 
benzoate can be averted through the 
use of a tertiary amine acting as a 
catalyst on a mixture of benzyl chlo- 
ride and dry powdered sodium ben- 
zoate. The use of tertiary amines as 
catalysts in the production of benzyl 
benzoate dates back to 1912," but it 
has not been referred to again in the 
chemical literature until recently.* 


BENZYL BENZOATE YIELD INCREASE 


In order to effect the desired syn- 
thesis, it is only necessary to heat 


Abstracted from an article by Rueggeberg, 
Ginsburg and Frantz which appeared in Ind. Eng. 
Chem, 38, 207 (1946), and reproduced here wit) 
the permission of Ind. Eng. Chem 
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equimolar quantities of benzyl chlo- 
ride and sodium benzoate, with a 


the reaction mixture, consisting of 







the sodium benzoate. It is then a 
simple matter to remove the small 


excess of benzyl chloride by means 


Table | 


Formation of Benzyl Benzoate from Benzyl Chloride and Aqueous Sodium Benzoate 


Benzy! Sodiun 

Run chloride Benzoate 
ro moles moles* 
1.5 1.0 
2 1.5 1.0 
3 1.5 1.0 
4 1.5 1.0 
S 1.0 1.5 
1.0 1.5 
1.0 1.5 
Q 1.0 1.5 
9 1.0 1.5 
10 0.5 1.0 
V1 0.5 1.0 
12 0.5 1.0 
13 0.25 1.0 
14 0.25 1.0 

*Employed as a 42 per cent aqueous solu 


*Based on benzyl chloride. 


small amount (about 0.5 per cent 
based on the total charge) of an un- 
substituted trialkylamine at 100 to 
140 deg. C. for 0.5 to 1.0 hour. As 
shown in Table 2, the yields of benzyl 
benzoate in this type of double de- 
composition are well over 90 per cent. 


CH.Cl + NKs 


about 100°C 
iF 


CH.OCO 


Reflux 
period at Yield of crude n.p. of Je 
00-!10 deg. C, benzy! benzoate, benzyl benzoate 
hours per cent? Jeg Ee 
8 52.8 16.5 
6 55.5 17.9 
4 53.4 5.5 
2 47.1 15.9 
8 70.4 153 
6 71.7 17.0 
4 59.4 18.2 
3.25 71.3 15.4 
2 67.0 16.8 
6 74.4 17.2 
4 72.2 1.4 
2 10.( 17.2 
a 76.4 6.5 
2 75.0 69 
by wei sht. 


of distillation, together with a small 
amount of benzyl alcohol produced 
in the water washing step of the crude 
reaction product. 

Schematically, the catalytic action 
of the tertiary amine may be repre- 
sented in the following way: 


CHeNR3*Cl 


COO-Na 


Y 


» CH2N R37 "VOC L Na*Cl- 


where R=an unsubstituted alkyl chain 


Ordinarily, it is more desirable to 
employ a slight excess of benzyl 
chloride in order to consume all of 


Tertiary amines such as triethyla- 
mine, N-methyl morpholine, hexa- 
methylenetetramine and pyridine are 
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Table 2 














Reaction Data on the Amine-Catalyzed Formation of Benzyl Benzoate 
Average m.p. of 
Benzy! Sodium reaction Reaction Yield of benzyl 
chloride benzoate Amine temperature, period benzyl benzoate benzoate 
Run no. moles moles added* deg. C. hours per cent deg. C. 
0.7 0.5 ml. triethylamine 110-115 | 91.2 distilled product 18.6 
).7 0.5 | ml. triethylamine 110-115 ! 98.2 stripped product 18.3 
3 0.7 0.5 | ml. triethylamine 130-140 0.5 97.3 stripped product 18.1 
fi 0.7 0.5 | gr. hexamethylene 
tetramine 100-130 | 87.0 stripped product 16.4 
0.54 0.39 0.77 gr. hexamethylene 
tetramine 130-140 | 94.1 stripped product 13.6 
9.7 0.5 0.5 gr. hexamethylene 
tetramine 120-130 2 91.9 stripped product 16.5 
7 0.7 0.5 | ml. N-methyl-morpholine 120-130 | 92.5 stripped product 18.6 
0.7 0.5 1 ml. pyridine 120-130 | 87.3 distilled product 18.5 
9 0.7 0.5 | ml. pyridine 130-140 | 85.0 distilled product 18.4 
0& II 0.7 0.5 | ml. triethanolamine 130-140 | no appreciable visible reaction 
0.7 0.5 | ml. diethylamine 135-145 | 69.3 stripped product 18.0 
3 0.7 0.5 ml. morpholine 125-135 | 22.3 stripped product 
*al] amines were anhya 
all effective catalysts. On the other Table 3 


hand, triethanolamine and secondary 
amines such as morpholine are vir- 
tually inert, whereas diethylamine ex- 
hibits only moderate activity. While 
most of the tertiary amines produce 
good results, hexamethylenetetramine 
and pyridine are less desirable than 
triethylamine or N-methyl morpho- 
line. Pyridine consistently produces 
blackish, dirty materials which re- 
quire distillation for isolation of a 
clean product. While hexamethylene- 
teramine produces almost water- 
white benzyl benzoate which requires 
only vacuum stripping, use of this 
catalyst results in a product whose 
melting point is decidedly lower than 
that produced by the other tertiary 
amines. This lowering of the melting 
point is undoubtedly due to the 
amine, or some degradation product 
thereof, included in the product prob- 
ably as a quarternary ammonium 
salt. 


CRUDE REACTION PRODUCTS 


With the exception of a few of the 
ester products listed in Table 2, the 
data in both tables refer to the crude 
reaction products. In order to show 
more effectively how the crude prod- 
ucts may be improved by a simple 
vacuum distillation, the analyses of 
two samples obtained from the aque- 
ous esterification process are given in 
Table 3. Column 1 of Table 3 refers 
to a sample which was distilled from 
the crude reaction product after a 
water wash only, while the data in 
column 2 describe the distillate from 
a crude product, which was washed 
twice with an equal volume of 5 per 
cent sodium hydroxide solution fol- 
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Analyses of Vacuum Distilled Benzyl Benzoate* 


Me!ting point, deg. C 


Boilina range. dea. C at about 2.5 mm. of H 
20 
Refractive ndex a 
. a ‘ 
Specific gravity, sp. ar. 25/4 
Ester content, per cent 
Chlorine content, per cent 
Free benz t xcid. per cent 
Odor 
*Crude products re obtaia 5 e 


lowed by two water washes of equal 
volume prior to vacuum distillation. 
The data indicates that it is entirely 
feasible to produce a virtual chlorine- 
free grade of benzyl benzoate from 
benzyl chloride and sodium benzoate. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Procedure for aqueous double de- 
composition between benzyl chloride 
and sodium benzoate: One mole of 
sodium hydroxide in the form of a 
16.7 per cent aqueous solution by 
weight (40 grams of NaOH pellets in 
200 ml. of water) and one mole of 
benzoic acid are placed in a 1 liter, 
3-neck, round bottom flask equipped 
with a mercury-seal stirrer, a ther- 
mometer, and a water-cooled reflux 
condenser. The reaction flask, im- 
mersed in an oil bath, is brought to 
reflux temperature (100-110 deg. C.) 
and the desired amount of benzyl 
chloride (ranging from 0.25 mole to 
1.5 mole of benzyl chloride per mole 
of sodium benzoate) is added through 
the condenser. The reaction mixture 
is stirred vigorously at reflux tem- 
perature for 2 to 8 hours. 

At the end of the reaction period, 


Without caustic After caustic 
wash wash 
18.5 18.7 
31-133 132 
5687 1.5687 
1.143 1.114 
99.0 99.7 
9.28 0.00 
ess than 0 ess than 0.0 
noe none 
eous csterification procedure. 


the product is transferred to a sepa- 
ratory funnel and the lower aqueous 
layer removed. The upper layer, con- 
taining the ester, is washed succes- 
sively with several 200 ml. portions 
of 5 per cent aqueous sodium hydrox- 
ide; two or three such washes usually 
suffice to extract all of the unreacted 
benzoic acid, and are followed by two 
water washes of about 200 ml. each. 
The combined aqueous layers are 
extracted with 50 ml. of carbon tetra- 
chloride or benzene and this organic 
layer is added to the total organic 
product layer. 

The combined organic product lay- 
ers are then stripped of all volatile 
materials down to 5mm. Hg pressure 
and the still residue, consisting almost 
entirely of the desired benzyl ben- 
zoate, is analyzed for ester content 
(by saponification) , chlorine content. 
and amount of residual free benzoic 
acid. Its refractive index, n%*, and 
its melting point are also determined. 

The combined aqueous extracts 
are acidified by the addition of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, where- 
upon unreacted benzoic acid is pre- 
cipitated. It is filtered off with suc- 
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tion, dried in air, and weighed. 

The reaction data so obtained. to- 
gether with any deviations from the 
general procedure given above, are 
given in Table 1. in a condensed 
form. 

Procedure for amine-catalyzed non- 
aqueous double decomposition be- 
tween benzyl chloride and sodium 
benzoate: One half mole of dry so- 
dium benzoate powder and _ seven- 
tenths mole of benzyl chloride are 
placed in a 500 ml., 3-neck, round 
bottom flask, equipped with a ther- 
mometer, a mercury-seal stirrer and 
a reflux condenser terminating in a 
calcium chloride trap. The mixture 
is stirred for a few minutes to a 
homogeneous slurry and about 1 ml. 
or | g. of an amine is added. With 
constant and 


rapid stirring, this 


Treatment of fatty glycerides. Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., jersey City, 
N. J. U. S. 2,383,614, August 28, 
1945. Fatty 
with a monohydric alcohol having 1 


glycerides are reacted 


to 6 carbon atoms per molecule to 
produce a liquid mixture of esters, 
partially unreacted 
glycerides. The esters and the glycer- 
ine are removed and the partially 
reacted glycerides are reworked. 


glycerine and 


Detergent. American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N. Y. Canadian 430,- 
757, Oct, 23, 1945. A detergent com- 
position in solid cake form compris- 
ing 5 to 15 per cent by weight of a 
water soluble salt of di(-normal oc- 
acid in 
amounts of at least equal to the 
amount of said succinate and a sul- 
phosuccinate of the formula: 


H 


tyl ) sulphosuccinate, boric 


Me.0;.S.C-COOMe 


H. C-COOCH.(H.CO),,Y 
in which , is an integer not greater 
than Me is a salt forming radical 


uch as ammonium or alkali metal 
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130 deg. C. (depending upon the 
catalytic activity of the amine used) 
in about 10 minutes by means of a 
“Glas-Col” electric jacket. Sufficient 
heat is generated, after the reaction 
begins, to raise the temperature of 
the reaction mixture to 140-155 deg. 
C. This temperature rise continues 
for about 5 minutes. External heat is 
applied to the reaction flask so that the 
temperature is maintained somewhere 
between 100 and 140 deg. C. The 
overall reaction periods vary from 
0.5 to 2.0 hours. 

When the reaction is complete, the 
product is poured into 0.5-1.0 liter 
of water and is thoroughly shaken. 
The lower organic layer, after sepa- 
ration, is washed with two 250 ml. 
portions of water. 


viscous mixture is brought to 90- 

















The combined aqueous washings 
are extracted with two 50 ml. portions 
of carbon tetrachloride and the ex. 
tract is added to the organic product 
layer. Without further treatment this 
product is stripped in vacuo. (In 
some runs the stripped benzyl benzo. 
ate residue was distilled for purifica- 
tion, using an all-glass still with a 
6-in. unpacked column of 1 in. diam. 
eter.) 

The results of these investigations 
are given in Table 2. 

For further details regarding these 
syntheses and analytical data, the 
reader is referred to the original arti. 


cle.* 


German Patent, D.R.P. 268,621 2 
*“Gomberg and Buchler, J. Am. ¢ Soc 
52, ZO8L ©1920) 5 
Rueggeberg, Ginsburg and Frantz i. Eng 
Chem, 38, 207 ©1046) 
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and monovalent organic salt-forming 
alkyl or ali- 
phatic monovalent acyl radical con- 
taining 8 to 18 


radicals, and Y is an 
carbon atoms in 
amounts effective as emollient. 


Processing spice. California Flax- 
seed Products Co.. Los Angeles. 
Calif. U. S. 2, 384,532, Sept. 11, 1945. 
The 


major portion of the flavoring oil is 


spice is coarsely crushed, a 
removed, the low oil containing solid 
material is finely ground, and the 
flavoring oil is then restored to the 
finely ground solid material. 

Red lipstick. Ladislaus Scuecs. 
Zurich, Switzerland. Swiss 227,034. 
August 2, 1943. The lipstick con- 
tains shellac, 
therefore, lipoids, vitamin F, a fat 


resins, @.¢., a solvent 
soluble and water-insoluble red dve. 
and essential oils. 


Chewing gum base. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. U. S. 
2,383,145, August 21, 1945. The 
base comprises a terphenyl, a vinyl 
resin such as polyvinyl acetate o1 
polystyrene, and a wax. 










Soap products. National by -Prod- 
ucts, Des Moines, lowa. U. 5. 2.582, 
063, August 14, 1945. A granulated 
soap product is prepared by subject- 
ing a soap in paste form to the action 
of mulling rotors in a vessel at room 
temperature until the mass is broken 
The 


carried on a 


down into granules. mulling 


rotors are revolving 
cross head and are so supported as 
to run slightly above the bottom of 


the vessel. 


Granular soap product. Procter & 
Gamble Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. U. S. 
2 388.632. Nov. 6, 1945. A granular 
soap product comprising a uniform 
mixture of a granular 

balls added to 


warm water and a granular non-ball- 


mechanical 
soap. which when 
ing soap product whose formula con- 
tains coconut oil in substantial pro- 
portions, the balling tendency of the 
mechanical mixture under comparable 
conditions being less than that of a 
granular soap product containing the 
same proportion of coconut oil soap 
and otherwise comparable, but pre- 
pared from a mixture of fats contain- 


ing the coconut oil. 
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Short Adages 
by R. OMATTICK 


HERE we were, Dr. Rowmateral 

and I, sipping warm milk and 
rum. It was entirely too cool, three 
thousand feet above sea-level. for his 
favorite drink of iced scotch and 
soda with a drop of Oil of Pepper- 
mint. The stars in the black space 
looked much larger than they do 
at the Planetarium in New York. 
{round us were the tall mountains 
of New Hampshire—from Dr. Row- 
materal’s Summer retreat both of us 
could see the lights at Franconia 


Notch. 


“This is really the place to smell 
perfume oils and know what you are 
smelling.” said my friend. “The ai 
is clear. free from dust. carbon- 
monoxide gas from cars and sulfur 
odors from factory smokestacks. So 
that when the odor has an off-note 
you know that it really has an off- 


note!” 


Although this was Doctor's vaca- 
tion, the talk could not long con- 
tinue without reverting to shop. He 
had been reading the Proceedings of 
the Scientific Section of TGA the 
day before. “What did you think of 
the talks at the Convention in May?” 
I asked. “They were for the most 
part good, but too long. I believe 
they should be like a girl's skirt 
long enough to cover the subject but 
short enough to be interesting.” was 
the good Doctor’s opinion. 


It couldn't be helped. From then 
on we talked about cosmetics and 
perfumes late into the night. There 
is both science and art in perfumes 
and in cosmetics, according to the 
Doctor, but more science in cosmet- 
ics and more art in perfumes. Most 
people in our industry, he went on, 
think that if you put enough fine in- 
gredients together and leave out all 
the cheap ones, you will end up with 
a beautiful odor. But that is not the 
case, 

I once put all the fine floral abso- 
lutes, musk ambrette. isolates and 
animal fixatives together without 
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rhyme or reason and got just what I 


expected—a strong dull heavy mix- 
ture! 

| have been tempted to write to 
every Essential Oil House for three 
of their finest creations—then pour 
all the fifty times three samples to- 
gether just to see what the result 
would be. Judging by the number of 
samples every E.O.H. sends out many 
others must have thought of the same 
thing and actually put their idea into 


action. 


it tt 


Our literary friends who know that 
we collect 
World’s Literature that pertains to 
perfumes still send in quotations. We 


everything from the 


wish to thank one of them for send- 
ing this from Shakespeare's King 
John. Act IV. Scene 2: 
“To gild refined gold, to paint the 
lily, 
lo throw a perfume on the violet.” 


os te 


Rhymed couplets have always been 
popular forms of advertising with 





We know it’s very hard to get 
But try us now for Musk Ambrette. 
ee @ 
We shall wait to see how the mar- 
ket situation develops before releas- 
ing any more of these gems from the 


pen of Mr. Sand Ri Wood. 


* * te 


We get a great deal of innocent 


amusement from the boys who tell 
you that they can’t give you any 
dimethyl diethyl dieverything but 


they wish they could and they ap- 
preciate your thinking of them and 


the shortages won't last forever and 


some day they will be around beg- 
ging you for business and they hope 
you will give it to them. But as they 
say all this and more too, you can 
almost see the tongues in their cheeks 
and you feel they hope the day will 
never come when anything will ever 
be too plentiful again. 


te + 


Yes sir, said Mr. A. Goodbuy— it’s 
all a matter of supply and demand 
as the economists and financial writ- 
ers like to put it. But I cant de- 





“Here's a cleansing cream, night cream, day 


some consumers of perfume oils 

like the folks that make shaving- 
creams, shampoos and whatnot. Sand 
L. Wood thought that verse might 
be just the thing for suppliers of 
same and contributes these sugges- 


tions: 


We can supply you with Patch- 
ouli 
Hope to hear from you— 
Yours truly. 


* * * 


Phone or send your orders in 
For a drum of vanillin. 


cream and vitamin B complex, all in one!” 


mand what the suppliers say they 
can't supply. All I do is ask and get 
a very polite and firm no for an an- 


swer. 


Otto Stock sprained his back the 
other day. We wondered whether it 
was because he carried too large a 
pile of back orders back to the office. 
Fortunately the mishap took place on 
the golf-course while he was trying 
out a new kind of drive and so we are 
spared the sad task of recording what 
would have been a rather backward 
pun. 
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Cosmetic Trends in the Middle West 


Promotion on the sale of deodorants has a good future .. . A demand 


for larger holiday packages will up the prices . . . Department store 


UYING organizations, manufac- 
turers and chief executives who 
usually rely on national survey re- 
ports to indicate a trend for the com- 
ing months may find themselves on 
a limb and even sawing it off, un- 
consciously. Any survey made dur- 
ing the past three months can be 
tossed out the window, due to the 
various strikes that have delayed re- 
conversion, eaten deeply into savings 
and taken thet extra which is usually 
for some pet project. 

While cosmetic and perfume sales 
in the Middle West held their own last 
month, many buyers are wondering 
if the pace set for the past six months 
can be maintained. Many of the 
major buying groups with stores 
widely scattered report the outlook 
good; equally as important, organi- 
zations are holding off on the place- 
ment of holiday goods hoping to find 
a buying-vane which will swing to 
the future direction. Department 
stores are about through gambling 
on the higher priced brackets for 
some of the first French perfumes of- 
fered at the higher prices are remain- 
ing on the shelves. The added cost 
of $10 to these has changed the sell- 
ing, although three months ago prob- 
ably no buyer would have considered 
that important. Quality merchandise, 
at good prices, is in demand. 

The picture is far from even be- 
ing a light-gray in tone. It is still in 
high key selling in comparison with 
pre-war sales. Some indication of the 
future may be witnessed in the new 
laboratories which are being erected 
and which will not be ready until 
about the first of the year. These 
are not being pushed to completion 
for there is still a dearth of the es- 
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sales training needs reconversion to compete with drug-store selling 


by JEAN MOWAT 


sential oils and perfumes that these 
particular firms want to use for the 
super-duper lines they have research- 
ed on during the war-period. 

“You can say for us,” said a major 
executive of a new laboratory, “that 
we are only interested in finer cos- 
metics and will offer them to the 
trade in good time.” The good time 
was indicated as when all restrictions 
are off, new bottles can be made, new 
jars used and the so-called standard 
equipment junked to make way for 
the streamlined and smartly labeled 
packages to come. 


DEODORANTS HAVE A FUTURE 


When the Middle West baked in 
temperatures from 110 in the shade 
in Minnesota and Nebraska to a low 
of 92 in Illinois, there was a con- 
sensus of opinion that what was need- 
ed was a really strong, impressive 
promotion on—deodorants. Just at 
that time there was a new liquid type 
released to many stores and they used 
quarter and half pages for presenta- 
tion. Sales are said to be fair. As 
the initial deodorants were liquids, 
then creams, sticks and again liquids, 
the public ought to soon make up its 
mind what it will back. Regardless 
of the type, anyone in the cosmetic 
end, especially the girls behind the 
counters during those hot days want 
a strong sales’ campaign to stress 
deodorant importance. 


SUN TAN TESTINGS 


There are several new types of sun- 
tan protectives being offered which 
are post-war products. The early 
movement has been fair, but the next 
six weeks will tell the repeat business 
story which is all that interests a 











buyer. The bronze tones are espe- 
cially favored but where a skin does 
not do more than burn there is a re- 
portedly good demand for something 
that will enable one to play in the 
sun without coming in as one huge 
blister. 

In this same general category of 
sun tanning needs are the growing 
shades in leg-make-up. These are 
as varied as the tones of nail polish 
and each has its own particular fol- 
lowing. Most stores visited through- 
out the Middle West are confining 
their presentations to nine brands, 
four of which sell out as fast as the 
merchandise comes in. The others 
are ones which are good, have proved 
satisfactory but have not.had the na- 
tional advertising given the four 
leaders. 


LARGER HOLIDAY PACKAGES 


Whether or not ceilings will be 
lifted to give a higher mark-up is a 
question many buyers would like to 
have answered. They all report that 
there is a demand for larger holiday 
packages. This automatically ups 
the price. Many buyers and sales- 
people do not think this can be done 
with great selling success unless there 
are new molds for jars and bottles 
and new designs in packages. And 
the paper situation remains tight. As 
glass bottles for foods will not show 
improvement before 1947 there is lit- 
tle hope that a luxury industry can 
expect much change before the holi- 
day buying for 1948 begins, a year 
from now. Jars are in the same time 
classification. 

The June sales on manicure kits, 
both with and without the polishes, 
etc.. and the combination kits of per- 
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fume, powder and rouge were leaders 
in many cities with Detroit being a 
leader. Chicago 
and hand-care kits (cream, polish, 
nail conditioner and a few manicure 
tools) opened a new avenue of a com- 
hined unit sale. These items were 
featured “June gifts” and one store 
suggested “Keep in touch with glam- 
our” and used a full page to stress it. 

While discussing 
store made the smart combination of 


followed closely, 


packages, one 


featuring white shoes with eight dif- 
ferent well known brands of leg-make- 
up and combined it with a depilatory. 
With so much talk being released 
upon the importance of deodorants, 
another topic which can well be com- 
hined with it in some type of kit, 
definitely for glamour, is a depilatory 
... not only for underarm and top- 
arm grooming but most essential for 
the women who will wear nylons 
(and demand the sheerest there is) 
but never remove the mass of hairs 
from their legs which are more than 
a manly chest can boast. While wo- 
men buyers comment on this from 
Omaha to Detroit, from Kansas City 
and St. Louis to the Twin Northwest 
Cities, the comments of the men 
ought to be enough to singe the hair. 


SELLING NEEDS RECONVERSION 


Department stores throughout the 
Middle West are pretty well cared for 
in the amount of merchandise they 
have in stock. But if they lose sales 
itcan only be blamed on the superior 
and constant training being given 
drug-stores sales personnel. Too 
many department stores, even those 
using company representatives to sell 
this particular merchandise, are slip- 
shod in selling and all too often quite 
ignorant of how to make more than 
one sale. 

Ten leading cities in the Middle 
West have direct full-page competi- 
tion in advertising with drug stores. 
Often there is never any mention of 
drugs, and in addition many of these 
drug stores feature windows which 
are stunning and are drawing trade 
into the store. On the other hand 
leading style stores have to use their 
expensive displays for apparel which 
has no ceiling and yet a smart buyer 
manages to keep his products in those 
same windows. During June two 
stores broke away from the long 
established custom of an apparel win- 
dow or a cosmetic display and in Chi- 


cago, Marshall Field & Co.. featured 
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a great corner window with a smart 
country-club powder room in which 
women were seated or standing about, 
and were well turned out for an in- 
formal evening at the club. The 
other store, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
managed to have some stunning kits 
of perfume-cologne-powder combina- 
tions, or nail kits with all the colors 
for one’s various costumes, as a foil 
against which the apparel was shown. 
Both reported unusual interest in this 
program, and substantial sales. But 
this was only a drop in the bucket 
for drug-store cosmetic-perfume win- 
dows continued to draw huge busi- 


hess. 


WHEN DO CEILINGS COME OFF? 
Buyers throughout this area are 
eager to know about the future of 
prices. Will these be held to the 
present perfumes and 
colognes advanced or will all creams 


level and 
move forward? At the present time 
a study of sales in the perfume end 
is being made by each store to de- 
termine the public reaction. The im- 
mediate result was a slowing of sales, 
or the purchase of a smaller bottle. 
How radio commentators as a 
whole missed the upping of sweet 
the trade had its 
new price tags ready and while not 
much went up before Father’s Day 


scents is a mystery 


the sales on these special items were 
heavy. It had to be, dozens of full 
pages were used and it was nothing 
for leading stores to use one or two 
each to present the needs for father’s 
own shelf, 

The young men graduates—espe- 
cially high school—also came in for 
special attention, probably because 
they are fast moving toward that time 
when they will become fathers and so 
were presented with gifts from this 
department for their good work in 
school. In Father’s day selling there 
was rarely just one item featured but 
at least two and usually three mak- 
ing it really worth while, from point 
of sale and presentation. 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE WEST 


Water softeners, especially in gay 


colors and fresh fragrances, are sell- 


ing well where water is hard. 
“We find that 


among our best sellers,” was a com- 


fanev 


soaps are 


ment made in a Des Moines store. 
Solid colognes are again being fea- 

tured by a number of leading stores 

and Chicago counters show a good 


deal of this type. It is reported a 
slow mover but then under the new 
promotion of suggesting it be used 
for one’s travel case, locker, etc., it 
may come into a new selling role. 

Duluth especially favors a tone that 
carries out the red of the sun in its 
formal polish presentations. 

Cream shampoos are still far in ad- 
vance of the liquid types and Hud- 
son’s of Detroit is giving them a spe- 
cial plug. This store and city, like 
others situated along the waterways 
of the Middle West, is sponsoring a 
sea-toned polish for Summer wear 
that glitters. 

St. Louis and Kansas City are both 
sponsoring loose powder for smart- 
While cake make- 


up is used to some extent the stress 


ness in Summer. 


being given to powder, both in dis- 
play and advertising may indicate a 
Fall trend that will make it impor- 
tant. Powder tones are made to 
sound like poems of color. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Kansas 
City are strong contenders for per- 
They 
are also endorsing cosmetics to re- 
tain the look and skin of youth. 


fume position in finer selling. 


NOW ABOUT A GLAMOUR BOX 

Buyers are all looking for some- 
thing new in the way of kits. Young- 
Quinlan, Minneapolis, has been fea- 
turing a “chuck box,” an idea de- 
veloped from the food boxes that 
were carried to cattle-men at round- 
up time in Texas. The firm has filled 
it with sauces, seasonings, etc., and 
suggested it as a barbeque gift idea. 
It is wooden, and has a handle. Some 
one could easily use this idea to make 
a travel kit that would actually hang 
up while in use, or be left that way. 
It would save wear and tear on both 
plane and train and it could be pack- 
ed for one week-ending and each item 
replaced in the container after use. 
Thinking of the pick-up saving this 
would be, both to the hostess and 
the guest, it sounds as if some such 
simple item might be made into 
something worth while. It might be 
a glamour box—powder. cleansing 
cream, tissue cream, nail remover, 
polish, hand lotion, lip-stick, rouge 
with plenty of tissues, perfume, 
cologne and tale, deodorant and 
shampoo cream, maybe water-soft- 
ener and leg-lotion. As a car-com- 
partment idea it has definite possibili- 
ties for that cross-country trip. or the 
one to Alaska or Mexico. 
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Analysis 





of Glycerine and Glycol Fatty Esters 


A new method of the estimation of monoglycer- 





ide, diglyceride and triglyceride in a mixture 


HE fatty esters of polyhydroxy 

compounds are widely used in 
cosmetics and toilet articles as emul- 
sifying agents and the estimation of 
their ingredients is becoming in- 
creasingly important. For example, 
the mixture sold as “Glycerine Mo- 
nostearate” usually consists of all 
three glycerine  stearates, together 
with smaller amounts of free glycer- 
ine, free fatty acid and traces of 
water. From the point of view of the 
chemist, this is gross contamination, 
and for formulation work it would be 
very desirable to have at least some 
idea of the percentage of each con- 
taminant. It seems generally agreed 
that monoglyceride itself, because of 
its free hydroxy groups, is the most 
active emulsifier, diglyceride next, 
with triglyceride not at all active. It 
is important, then, to know the pro- 
portions of these materials. 

Recently an oxidation method of 
estimating monoglyceride has been 
published by Pohle. Mehlenbacher 
and Cook.’ This is based on a pro- 
cedure of Malaprade’s*** who em- 





? Research and Development Department, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co 


This article was presented at a meeting of 
the Scientific Section of the Toilet Goods Asso- 
ciation May 17, 1946. 
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containing all three is presented in this article 


ployed periodic acid as an oxidizing 
agent. This interesting reagent quan- 
titatively oxidizes molecules having 
hydroxyl groups on adjacent carbon 
atoms. By applying an excess to the 
ester mixture, and then measuring 
the unused portion by means of iodi- 
metry, a quantitative estimation of 
the 1, 2-dihydroxy compound may 
be obtained. 


THE PROBLEM 


The estimation of mono-, di- and 
triglycerides in a mixture containing 
all three is complicated by the fact 
that three unknowns are present. 
Any of the analyses ordinarily em- 
employed by the fat chemist thus give 
an infinite number of answers. For 
example, a saponification equivalent 
which indicates (say) pure dilaurin 
is also the saponification equivalent 
of a mixture of equimolecular parts 
of monolaurin and trilaurin. It is 
also the value obtained for an in- 
finite number of mixtures between 
these two limits. This is brought out 
in Figure I, in which all the composi- 
tions represented by the straight line 
have the same saponification value. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
which analysis is applied. The same 
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result is obtained with, for example, 
acetyl value, combined glycerine, 
combined fatty acid, apparent molec- 
ular weight, etc. This is because all 
of these analyses are essentially de- 
terminations of the equivalent weight. 

To solve the problem then, it is 
necessary to apply another analysis 
which determines only one of the in- 
gredients. This is what Mehlenbach- 
er’s determination has provided. In 
effect, it draws another straight line 
across the triangular diagram, inter- 
secting the one obtained from an 
equivalent weight estimation. The 
composition expressed by the point 
of intersection is the composition of 
the mixture. This is shown in Fig- 
ure IT, 

There remains now the selection of 
the best method of determining the 
equivalent weight, and it is with this 
that the present paper is chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Saponification value suggests itself 
at once because of its high precision 
and simplicity, but it was found that 
it was accompanied by certain dis- 
advantages. These are arithmetical in 
nature and are best explained by il- 
lustration. The saponification values 
of the three esters are as follows: 
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SAP VALUE £0.46 
ACETYL. VAL. 26.55 
GLYCERINE 53.60% 


MONOLAURIN MONOLAURIN 


GLYCERINE- 33.58% 
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GYCERINE 20.16% CVCERIWE 14.48% 


Pe 


DILAURIN 
Figure | 
Monolaurin 


Dilaurin 
Trilaurin 


20.48 per cent KOH 
24.60 per cent KOH 
26.37 per cent KOH 

It will be noticed that the differ- 
ence between dilaurin and _ trilaurin 
is only 1.77 per cent KOH, and this 
means that as we dilute pure dilaurin 
with pure trilaurin, we can expect 
for each per cent increase of the lat- 
ter an increase of only 0.018 per cent 
in the saponification value. Or put- 
ting it in reverse order, an error in 
saponification value of about one in a 
thousand gives us an error of over 
one unit per cent in our estimation 
of the mixture. Since errors in sa- 
ponification value of five times this 
are not unreasonable, the analysis 
cannot be trusted to within five unit 
per cent. 

Acetyl values have a similar uncer- 
tainty, and for the same reasons. Al- 
though this analysis exhibits greater 
differences among the three glycerine 
esters, the advantage is neutralized 
by the fact that it is also susceptible 
to greater error. For instance, the 
presence of free fatty acid is likely 
to throw it off.° Further, it is a tedi- 
ous analysis when the acetylation is 
done with acetic anhydride and re- 
quires a rather large sample. 

What is required here is adequate 
differences combined with accuracy 
of analysis. The determination of 
combined glycerine by means of pe- 


Sample of Ester Per Cent Com- 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent bined Glycerol 


Mono Di Tri (Calculated) 
100 _— — 33.50 
— 100 — 20.19 
_ — 100 14.27 
34.1 32.5 33.3 22.61 
50.7 32.5 16.8 25.83 
1.4 48.8 49.8 17.24 


I PDSPT LLY 
EPP LLILITTA 





TRILAURIN 


riodate oxidation fulfills these con- 
ditions and has the additional advan- 
tage of being rapid and easy. 

It is only necessary to split out 
the combined glycerine by saponifica- 
tion and then apply the periodate 
method to the freed glycerine. 

The differences of combined gly- 
cerine content of the three glycerine 
laurates are as follows: 


Monolaurin 33.58 per cent 
20.18 per cent 


14.42 per cent 


Dilaurin 

Trilaurin 

The spread between di- and tri- 
laurin is 5.76 per cent glycerine, and 
we have found that the periodic acid 
method is good to about three parts 
in a thousand. Thus in calculating 
per cent dilaurin the error to be ex- 
pected is about 1.2 per cent. 

The method is applicable to glycol 
esters as well as those of glycerine. 
provided the combined glycol has 
adjacent hydroxy groups in its mole- 
cule. Here again the glycol is freed 
by saponification and then oxidized 
similarly. A number of analyses of 
the laurates of ethylene glycol have 


been made to illustrate this. (Table 
») } 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Since the method involves an oxi- 
dizing agent, it is of course necessary 
to free the sample of reducing sub- 
stances hefore apply ing it. In the case 


TABLE | . 


KERR 
“grain” ALR ES 





TRILAURIN 


SAAD orem 


Figure Il 


of glycol and glycerine esters, the 
usual impurity is free glycol or gly- 
cerine. This is removed quantita- 
tively by washing an ethyl acetate so- 
lution of the unknown with water. 

The method consists of splitting 
the ester by saponification, oxidizing 
the freed glycerine or glycol with pe- 
riodic acid in suitable excess, and 
titrating that excess iodimetrically. 
Corrections are then applied to com- 
pensate for the per cent of free fatty 
acid, unsaponifiable and water pres- 
ent, since the calculation deals only 
with the esters. The accuracy of the 
calculation naturally depends on the 
precision with which the molecular 
weight is known, and it is therefore 
necessary to determine the molecular 
weight of the fatty acid. 

The completeness of saponification 
of coconut oil, tallow, cottonseed oil 
and other fats has been exhaustively 
studied by Mathews and coworkers® * 
and their results indicate that in alco- 
holic potassium hydroxide medium 
these fats completely saponify upon 
being boiled for one hour. 


REAGENTS 
0.1N sodium thiosulphate, stand- 


ardized against potassium diochro- 
mate. 

0.2N sodium thiosulphate, stand- 
ardized against potassium diochro- 
mate. 


Per Cent Ester (Found) 


Combined Glycerol (Found) Glyceryl errorin Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Unit Error in 


Mono Di Tri Ester Value 
99.7 a oa —0.3 
— a 100.4 +-0.4 
34.2* 32.9 32.9 +0.4 
50.5* 31.5 18.0 St.) 
1.5* 50.0 48.5 =z 


ANALYSIS OF PURE AND MIXED GLYCERYL LAURATES 
Per Cent 
| 2 Average parts/1000 

33.45 33.38 32.42 —2.4 
20.23 20.24 20.24 +-2.5 
14.25 14.38 14.32 +4.9 
22.40 22.90 22.65 +1.5 
25.74 25.81 25.78 —1.9 
17.30 17.31 17.31 +4.0 

Av. 2.9 


* Percent Monoglyceride determined by the Pohle, Mehlenbacher, Cook Method. 
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Av. +£0.63 
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Sample of Ester Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent Combined Glycol Per Cent Combined Glycol (Found) 


Mono Di (Calculated ) 
100 — 25.40 

— 100 14.55 

50 50 19.98 

25 75 17.26 

75 25 22.69 


ide solution. 

25 per cent potassium iodide solu- 
tion. 

Absolute ethyl acetate C. P. 


OXIDANTS 


(a) Dissolve 5 gm. periodic acid 
in 200 ml. of and then 
800 ml. of glacial acetic acid. 


water add 

(b) Dissolve 11 gm. periodic acid 
in 800 ml. of water, add 70 ml. of 
1:1 sulphuric acid, stir and make 
| liter with water. Store oxi- 
dants (a) 


up to 


and (b) in a glass-stop- 


pered amber bottle. 


APPARATUS 


Burette (Chamber), 100 ml. total, 
50 mls. graduated in tenths of a ml. 

Burette, 50 ml. accurately calibrat- 
ed in tenths of a ml. 

Pipette, 50 ml. 

Pipette, 25 ml. 

Erlenmeyer Iodine flask, 250 ml. 

Erlenmeyer lodine flask, 500 ml. 

Separatory funnel. 500 ml. 


PROCEDURE 
|. Preparation of glycerine and 
glycol-free esters (per cent water- 


insoluble matter). 

Weight 20 + 3 grams of the melted 
fat into a 500 ml. separatory funnel, 
(Sample weighed from a beaker by 
difference on a 


balance. 
Weight reported to the nearest centi- 
eram). containing 200 ml. of ethyl 


torsion 


Per cent 
Free 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Glycerine 

Ester Type Monoester Triester Diester or Glycol 
A—Glyceryl Stearate 51.8 22.9 11.6 9.07 
B—Glyceryl Stearate 34.0 32.6 7.8 7.23 
C—Glyceryl Stearate 44.9 37.8 11.6 2.25 
D—Glyceryl Stearate 44.8 36.3 10.8 5.55 
A—Coconut Monoglyceride 42.6 42.7 4.0 9.86 
B—Coconut Monogjiyceride 50.1 16.5 10.4 20.15 
C—Coconut Monoglyceride 53.4 15.4 nil 26.10 
A—Propylene Glycol Stearate 55.0 22.8 an 0.13 
B—Propylene Glycol Stearate ........... 84.0 13.8 _— 1.12 
A—Ethylene Glycol Stearate 81.0 17.2 — 0.30 


*Samples contained added emulsifying agen 
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0.5N alcoholic potassium hydrox- 


t. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF PURE AND MIXED GLYCOL LAURATES 


| 2 Average parts / 1000 
48 25.68 25.58 + 7.0 
62 14.82 14.72 +-11.5 
90 20.11 20.01 + 1.5 
10 17.38 17.24 — 1.2 
44 23.01 22.73 + 1.3 
45 





acetate solvent.* 

Shake the sample in the separatory 
funnel until thoroughly 
If necessary, warm carefully. 


Some commercial samples might 


contain added surface-active agents. 
Such samples must be dealt with ap- 
propriately, depending on whether 


or not the foreign material inter- 
feres with the analysis. 

Wash the solution four times with 
100 ml. portions of distilled water. 
Carefully draw off and discard aque- 
ous layer each time. Transfer the 
washed solution quantitatively into a 
dry, tared, wide-mouth 250 ml. Er- 
lenmever flask. 

Evaporate off the ethyl acetate un- 
der a stream of dust-free air by set- 
ting the flask into the steam portion 
of a steam-bath. After 1.5 hours, no 
perceptible odor of ethyl acetate will 
be observed. The flask is then placed 
in a 60 deg.-70 deg. oven for 15 min- 
The percent- 
age of Water Insoluble is calculated 
using equation (1) under 


utes and re-weighed. 


“Calcula- 
tions.” 

Il. The following analyses to be 
run on separate portions of the water 
insoluble. 

Should the fat be suspected of con- 
taining amounts of 


large protein 


matter. melt and filter it before pro- 


ceeding. 


MONOGLYCERIDE CONTENT** 
Use the method outlined by W. D. 








TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF SOME COMMERCIAL SURFACE-ACTIVE "MONOESTERS" 


Glycol error in 


dissolved. 


Per Cent Ester {Found} 


PerCent Per Cent Unit Error 
Mono Di in Ester Value 
100.7 _ +0.7 
—_ 101.0 +-1.0 
50.3 49.7 +0.3 
24.8 75.2 +0.2 

75.4 24.6 +0.4 


Av. £0.52 







Pohle. V. C. Mehlenbacher and J. H. 
Cook, Oil and Soap, Vol. XXII, p. 
115 (1945). 


GLYCERINE OR GLYCOL CONTENT 
The appropriate sample (see 
Table 4) is weighed into a dry 500 
ml. Erlenmeyer Iodine flask. If the 
sample is solid, weigh on a watch 


class: 


if liquid, weigh in a capsule. 


TABLE 4 


Approximate Size of Sample Used 
for Analysis 


Ester Sample in Grams 


Glyceryl Stearate 0.30-0.35 
Glyceryl Cocate 0.25-0.30 
Ethylene Glycol Stearate 0.60-0.65 
Ethylene Glycol Laurate 0.45-0.50 
Propylene Glycol Stearate 0.60-0.65 
Propylene Glycol Laurate 0.45-0.50 


Add 20 ml. of O.5N alcoholic 
KOH, measured with a burette or a 
pipette, to the sample in the flask, 
and boil contents for 1 hour using 
an efficient ground glass-jointed re- 
flux the end of the 
refluxing period, the flask is placed 
on an asbestos board for a few sec- 
then the 
washed down with 25 ml. of distilled 
water. 

Pipette 50 ml. of oxidant (b) into 
the flask, stopper and shake well and 


condenser. At 


onds. and condenser is 


allow to stand for 15-17 minutes at 


room temperature. After the reaction 


* Ethyl acetate used as solvent to minimize 
mulsification 

** Applicable only to glyceryl esters It has 
been established in these laboratories that there 
is virtually no beta-monoglyceride present 
mixtures prepared by ordinary methods 





Per cent 
Free Fatty Per cent Per cent 
Acid as Water Other 
Stearic, etc. (Karl Fischer) Water Soluble 
3.03 2.09 a 
7.93 0.67 9.7* 
2.06 0.44 _ 
0.16 1.90 _ 
0.18 0.13 — 
2.51 0.36 _- 
1.60 2.80 - 
12.87 0.13 9.1* 
0.40 0.16 _ 
0.20 0.63 —_ 
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period is complete, add 20 ml. of 25 
r cent KI solution and wash the 
neck of the flask with a little water. 
Titrate the liberated iodine with 
0.2N sodium thiosulphate using the 
100 ml. Chamber burette, permitting 
a maximum flow rate until a light 
orange color is approached. Add the 
starch solution, wash the neck of the 
flask again with a little water and 
titrate slowly to the disappearance of 
the blue iodostarch color. Record this 
reading. 

Treat a blank similarly. Blanks 
should agree within 0.10 ml. The 
correct excess of periodic acid is 
gotten from equation (2). 

Duplicate samples for combined 
glycerine or glycol should be run for 
greater accuracy. 

The per cent combined glycerine 
or glycol is calculated using equa- 
tions (3) and (4). 

The per cent mono-, di- and tri- 
glyceryl esters in the water-insoluble 
fraction is calculated 
tion (5) under “Calculations.” 

The per cent mono- and diglycol 
esters is calculated from equation 
(6). 


In either case, equation (7) is used 


using equa- 


(|) wt. of ethyl acetate extract 
re 100 


wt. of sample 


(2) ml. thiosulphate (sample) 


to convert the percentages found on 
a “water-insoluble” 


basis to an “as 
is” basis. 

\ graphical method of solution of 
the per cent glyceryl esters is shown 
in Figure II for glyceryl laurate. The 
per cent combined glycerine used in 
the graph should also be corrected 
using equation (4), the point of in- 
tersection of the monoglyceride and 
glycerine lines being the composition 
of the mixture. 

Similarly, using only two coordi- 
nates a graphical solution for glycol 
esters can be obtained. 


FREE FATTY ACID 


Weigh 2-3 grams of the water in- 
soluble and proceed as outlined in 
Official and Tentative Methods of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society p. 
30 b, (revised 1940). Calculate the 
per cent free fatty acid as lauric., 
stearic, etc. 


DETERMINATION OF WATER 


Usually the water content of the 
water insoluble is in the neighbor- 
hood of 0.2 per cent and this value 
may be assumed in the calculations. 


of doubt, a Karl Fischer 


In cases 


CALCULATIONS 


% Water Insoluble 


100 78% 


ml. thiosulphate (blank) 


m. w. glycerine 


determination should be 
run on a 3-4 gram sample. K. Fischer, 
Angew. Chem. 48, 394 (1935). 


moisture 


UNSAPONIFIABLE MATTER 


If the original sample being ana- 
lyzed is of unknown origin and an 
approximate value of (0.3-0.4 per 
cent) for the unsaponifiable matter 
cannot be assigned to the water-in- 
soluble material, saponify 3-4 grams 
with 50 ml. of 0.5N alcoholic KOH 
and proceed in the usual manner. 
(Official and Tentative Methods of 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
p. 30b, Revised 1940.) 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT OF THE ESTERS 


Should the fatty acid mean molec- 
ular weight of the mixed esters be 
unknown, then the fatty acids must 
be prepared by the method in Official 
and Tentative Methods of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society, p. 30a, 
using approximately 5-10 gm. of the 
water insoluble and a proportionately 
smaller volume of glyceryl caustic. 

An acid value is then determined 
on the prepared fatty acids and the 
mean molecular weight of the fatty 
acids calculated using equation (8). 


m. w. glyco! 
a 


2 
= % Combined 
glycerine or 
glycol as such 


= Corrected values 


(3) (mls. Na.$.0, blank — mls. Na.S.0, sample) x N of Na.S.O ———. OF 
4 
wt. of sample < 10 
(4) % Glyceryl monoester or 100 
% Glycerine or Glycol ; . : 
Found 100—(%FFA %H.O % Unsaponifiable in the water insoluble) 


(5) 100—[% Monoester (corrected) + % Diester] 


m. w. Triester 


> Monoester (corrected) 





m. w. monoester 
(6) (100—% Monoester) 





m. w. Glycol 
m. w. Diester 


(7) % Ester on “Water-insoluble" basis 


(8) Mean molecular wt. of fatty acids 


(9) Mean molecular wt. of ester 


% Diester 
92.09 


m. w. Diester 


92.09= % Combined Glycerol Found (corrected) 


% Monoester 





m. w. Monoester 


% Water Insoluble*** 


92.09 


—  m.w. Glycol = % Combined Glycol Found (corrected) 


-—_ % Ester on “as is” basis 


100 
58 100 


acid value (as % KOH) 
x M. M. W. Fatty Acid + M. W. polyalcohol — x M. W. H,O 


x 1, 2 or 3 depending on whether it is a mono-, di- or 
triester respectively. 


88% . ° ° . * 
More accurately, water insoluble minus water minus FFA minus unsaponifiable. 
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Equation (9) under “Calculations” 
will then give the molecular weight 
of the different esters to be used in 
equations (5) and (6). 

For those who prefer a graphical 
method of calculation, equation (5) 
may be solved with the aid of a tri- 
angular diagram, as in Figure II. 
First a horizontal straight line is 
constructed corresponding to the per 
cent monoglyceride. (33.33 per cent 
of glycerine monolaurate in the Fig- 
ure). The other line is obtained by 
joining two points on the right and 
left side of the diagram which are 
found as follows. 


but this disadvantage is unavoid- 
able in any analysis of this kind. 

3. Pure propylene glycol esters 
have not been analyzed in this man- 
ner, but estimations of commercial 
samples have been made and the re- 
sults found to be in good agreement 
with those obtained by acetylation 
methods. 

Table 3 contains the analyses of 
some commercial products in com- 
mon use. 

5. The proposed method affords a 
more accurate estimation of the pur- 
ity of re-crystallized esters than the 
saponification value for the reasons 


Right Side 


oO 


9209 


m. W. monoester 


9209 


%o combined glycerine — - 


m. w. triester 





9209 


m. w. triester 


Left Side 


9209 


“% combined glycerine 


100 > 


9209 


m. w. monoester 


In the example shown, these equa- 
tions become 


22.73 — 14.42 
100 > cies : 


33.58 — 14.42 
22.73 — 20.18 


MS we — 19.0% 


33.58 — 20.18 


The straight line joining these two 
points intersects the horizontal line 
at a point which corresponds to the 
composition of the mixture. 


RESULTS AND COMMENT 


1. In order to test the method thor- 
oughly a number of pure esters of 
glycerine and of glycol were analyzed 
separately and in mixtures. Table 1 
summarizes the results obtained with 
glycerine laurates and Table 2 those 
of the corresponding esters of ethy- 
lene glycol. As can be seen in the 
tables, the unit errors are nearly all 
within one per cent. 

2. The correction factors which are 
necessary for highest precision in- 
volve some cumbersome calculations, 
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13.4% 


m. w. diester 
9209 


m. w. diester 


outlined in “The Problem.” Pure gly- 
cerine esters may have two crystal- 


Right Side 


Left Side 


line forms® and a mixture of the two 
may give misleading melting points. 
This chemical method obviates such 
a difficulty. 

6. ‘In applying the method to 
highly unsaturated esters, there is 
some danger that erroneous results 
may be obtained because of the re- 
ducing effect of the double bonds. 
This effect is being studied. 


1W. D. Pohle, V. C. Mehlenbacher and J. H. 
Cook, Oil € Soap 22, 115 (1945). 

2 Malaprade, Bull. Soc. Chim. 43, 683 (1928) 

3 Malaprade, Comp. Rend. 186, 382 (192g). 

4 Malaprade, Bull. Soc. Chim. 1, 833 (1934). 

5 Proc. Chem. Soc. (1890) 72, 91; Journ. Soc. 
Chem, Ind. (1890) 660. 

®L. B. Smith and H. Mathews, Oil & Soap 17, 
58 (1940). 

7 Nelson, De Courey, Mathews and Robertson, 
Oil & Soap 15, 10 (1938). 

8 Malkin, T., El Shurbogy, M. R., and Meara, 
M. L., J. Chem. Soc. 1937, 1409-13. 


Soap Exports in 1946 


According to C. A. Peterson, Chief 
of UNRRA’s Fats, Oils and Soggy 
Section, requirements of soap for then 
period July 1 to Dec. 31, 1946, ame 
approximately 45,000 tons. Of thie 
amount, 25,000 tons is being n 
tiated United States) 
UNRRA is considering the purchase” 
of the remaining 20,000 tons from 


outside the 


synthetic soap sources. 

A trial order for 2000 tons hag 
already been placed to conserve soap 
fat in this country. , 

Kenneth Mainland, Chief of Edible 
Oils Division, Production and Map 
keting Administration, Department of} 
Agriculture, stated at a recent hear 
ing before the Senate Special Com 
mittee to Survey Problems of Small 
Business Enterprises in the United 
States, that: ‘ 

The government has committed it 
self to export 375,000 long tons of 
fats and oils during the calendar year 
1946, 64,600,000 pounds of which is 
to be in the form of soap. Relief 
and commercial exports are included | 
in the total figure. 

Fats and oils in soaps to the extent 
of 14,500,000 pounds are scheduled 
for export during the third quarter 
of the year, and 14,200,000 pounds 
during the fourth quarter, making a 
total of 28,700,000 pounds for the 
second half of the year. 

No part of this planned procure- 
ment can be diverted for domestic 
use. 

The following statement was made 
by Mr. Mainland on commitments for 
1947: “A new set of commitments, 
corresponding to the 375,000 tons 
calendar year 1946 commitment, are 
not to be undertaken in 1947, Our 
exports after Dec. 31, 1946, accord: 
ing to the policy of the Department 
of Agriculture, will consist only of 
rather nominal quantities of fats and 
oils to be used 

To exchange for specific oils and 
fats essential to our own economy; to 
meet the needs, on a historical basis, 
for such Central American and Carib 
bean countries as we have always 
supplied; and small amounts to han- 
dle projects in various pasts of the 
world being carried under Govern 
ment sponsorship, such as the rubber 


and petroleum programs. 
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for Fixing, Blending, 
and Stabilizing Perfume 


Hibiscone is of equal interest to the perfumer, the cos- 
metic technician, and the soap maker, to all of whom the 
completeness, stability, and the lasting quality of per- 
fume is of prime importance. Its pleasing, persistent, 
and diffusive odor recalls that of natural Musk and 
Ambrette Seed. Its breadth of applicability, together 
with other advantages, have placed it in a class by itself. 


A unique property is its lack of discoloration. 


Descriptive matter and samples 
will gladly be sent upon request. 


Van Dyk & COMPANY, Inc. 


Belleville 9, New Jersey 


LOS ANGELES 26 1282 SUNSET BOULEVARD 





Pungent Compounds Used in Flavoring 


Interest in pungent compounds has 


flagged but will undoubtedly arise again 


as interest in flavor synthetics increases 


by MORRIS B. JACOBS, Pu.D. 


Professor of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


previous articles in this section it 
was noted that pungency may be 
considered a characteristic taste sen- 
sation, that is, there are probably a 
separate set of cells capable of being 
stimulated by pungent compounds.! 
There are a number of these com- 
pounds occurring naturally. Some of 
these naturally occurring substances 
have been synthesized and there are 
still others, wholly synthetic, which 
have marked pungent properties. The 
principal compounds of this group 
are piperine, chavicine, capsaicin, 
gingerol, shogaol and __ synthetic 
homologues of these compounds. 


PIPERINE 

Pepper is considered to contain 
three components which contribute 
to its flavor. These are a colorless or 
slightly yellow volatile oil composed 
of terpenes principally 1-phellan- 
drene, piperine, and a resin. The oil 
is not pungent but the resin which is 
termed at times, chavicine, is very 
pungent. 

Piperine, an alkaloid, is considered 
to be the principal compound con- 
tributing to the pungency of pepper, 
and the pungency of the resin of pep- 
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per, as noted above, is also considered 
to be due to residual piperine. The 
concentration of piperine in pepper 


‘O-C 


CH 


hydroxide, it yields piperidine and 
potassium piperate whereas acid hy- 


drolysis yields the corresponding 


O CH: —CH, 


CCH:CHCH:CHC—N CH, 


CH: —CHe 


Piperine 


varies considerably. Thus concentra- 
tions of from 2 to 8 per cent have 
been reported. Piperine is a feebly 
basic substance. It crystallizes well 
and the crystals melt at 128-129 deg. 
C. Piperine has a density of 1.193. 
It is only slightly soluble in cold 
water but 6.1 grams is soluble in 100 
ml. of alcohol at room temperature. 
Piperine has been synthesized from 
piperyl chloride, the acid chloride of 


CH 
O-C CH 
H.C. 
O-—C CCH:CHCH:CHCOCI 
CH 
Piperyl chloride 
piperic acid, and piperidine. [f piper- 
ine is heated with alcoholic potassium 


piperidine and piperic acid. 

It is interesting to note that some 
use has been made recently of piper- 
ine as an insecticide.” 

Piperine may be extracted from 
pepper by exhausting the pepper with 
strong alcohol. The solvent is re- 
moved by distillation and then the 
oleoresin is saponified with sodium 
hydroxide solution. After re-extrac- 
tion with boiling alcohol, the extract 
is filtered through charcoal and the 
alkaloid is permitted to crystallize. It 
may be recrystallized from alcohol. 


CHAVICINE 

The pungency of pepper is associ- 
ated with the oleoresin of pepper 
rather than with piperine alone: This 
resin contains another pungent tast- 
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create imaginative and original fragrances. . 
With a backlog of close to a. years experience 





ing principle which has been named 
chavicine. This compound is an un- 
crystallizable alkaloid isomeric with 
piperine for it is a piperidide of cha- 
vicinic acid which is a geometrical 
isomer of piperic acid. 


CAPSAICIN 

The various species of Capsicum, 
such as Capsicum frutescens L. (Cay- 
enne Capsicum annuum 
(paprika), etc., contain an alkaloid 
of the aromatic amine type which is 
a benzylamine derivative. There is a 
considerable variation in concentra- 
tion between varieties considered as 
hot and there is even marked varia- 
tion within varieties them- 
selves. Thus various investigators 


pepper ) 


some 


have reported from 0.1 to 1 per cent 
of capsaicin in different varieties. 
Capsaicin is a crystalline substance of 
extreme pungency, melting at 64.5- 
65.5 deg. C.* Capsaicin may be ex- 
tracted from the peppers by use of 
petroleum ether, from which it can 
be extracted in turn by use of dilute 
alkali solution. The alkaloid can 
then be precipitated by passing in 
carbon dioxide. 
Capsaicin has irritating 
properties in addition to its pungent 


certain 


properties for it was considered for 
use as a sternutator or nose and 
throat irritant in World War I. It was 
also considered for use as a warning 
agent in manufactured gas and a few 
experiments were tried at Edgewood 
Arsenal where it was incorporated 
with the manufactured gas to serve 
as an additional warning agent.° 

Considerable work was performed 
on capsaicin,® its homologues,’ and 
on substances related to capsaicin’ in 
order to determine the degree of 
pungency and the relation of struc- 
ture to pungency. The earlier work 
was possibly performed in order to 
ascertain the degree of irritant prop- 
erties as well, since there was much 
interest in World 
War I. 

Capsaicin is a condensation prod- 
act of vanillyl amine and a decenoic 
acid, 8-methylnon-6-en-1l-oic acid: 


sternutators in 


Cy derivative and then decreasing 
again as can be seen from the follow- 
ing table: 
Comparative Pungencies 
of Acylvanillylamides 
n-Hexylylvanillylamide 5 
n-Heptylylvanillylamide 25 
n-Octylylvanillylamide 75 
n-Nonylylvanillylamide 100 
n-Decylylvanillylamide 50 
n-Hendecylylvanillylamide 25 
n-Dodecylylvanillylamide 25 
Hendecenylvanillylamide 25 


Capsaicin is considered to have a 
pungency equal to 100. This regular 
increase and decrease in pungency is 
a phenomenon commonly observed as 
in the odor intensity of a given homo- 
logous series. For instance, the odor 
intensity of the alcohols increases up 
to amyl alcohol and then decreases 
with increase in length of the carbon 
chain. 


METHYL CAPSAICIN 

Nelson stabilized capsaicin by 
methylating the hydroxyl group to 
form methyl capsaicin. This was 
only moderately pungent. It melted 
at 77-78 deg. C. On the other hand. 
dthydrocapsaicin is equal in pungency 
to capsaicin. 


ACYLATED ISOBUTYLAMINES 

The dependency of the pungency 
of the acylated isobutylamines on the 
length of the carbon chains, the posi- 
tion of the double bonds and the 
character of the acid radical was 
studied by Mitter and Ray’. They 
found that the isobutylamides of 2- 
heptenoic and 2-nonenoic acids were 


CHO CH;COCH; 


+ Acetone 


—OCH; 


OH 
Vanillin 


CH:CHCOCH; 


tion. Benzisobutylamide was ve 
pungent but anisisobutylamide was 
without pungency. They concluded 
that pungency decreases with the 
length of the acyl chain and the re. 
moteness of the unsaturation from 
the NCO group. 


ACYLBENZYLAMIDES 


A number of acylbenzylamides 
were synthesized by Jones and Py. 
man® who concluded that the shape 
rather than the weight of the side. 
chain is the important 
pungency. 


factor in 


ACYL GUAIACOL AMINES 

Certain of the derivatives of guaia- 
col amine have relatively strong 
10 For instance, n-heptylyl, 
2-nonenylyl, decylyl and _hendecyl- 
enyl guaiacolamides all have pun 
gencies of an order that is sharp in 
concentrations of 3 mg. per 50 ml. 


pungency. 


HO—< NHCR 


O 
OCH; 
Acyl] guaiacolamide 


GINGEROL, SHOGAOL, ZINGERONE 
A pungent principle has been iso- 
lated from ginger which has been 
termed gingerol.'':** According to 
Nelson, gingerol is a very pungent 
yellow oil which has a density of 
1.10713, a specific rotation of 12.9 
deg., a refractive index of 1.5212, and 
a methoxyl content of 9.26 per cent. 
Gingerol is readily decomposed into 
zingerone, a ketone, and enanthalde- 


CH,CH,COCH; 


\ /-0CHs 


OH 
Zingerone 


i CH,CH,CCH.2CH (CH2)«CHs 


O 
OCH; 


Gingerol 


HO CH:NHCCH)2(CH:2);CH :CHCH(CHs)2 


O 
OCH 


Capsaicin 


Of the acylvanillylamides, nonylyl- 
vanillylamide is the most pungent, 
the pungency increasing up to the 
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equally pungent with heptoisobutyla- 
mide next in pungency. This de- 
creased to some extent with satura- 


OH 


hyde. 

-Zingerone! has been identified as 
1- (4-hydroxy-3-methoxyphenyl) -3- 
butanone. It has been synthesized 
from vanillin and acetone by reduc- 
ing the resultant product with hydro- 
gen and platinum to yield the ketone 
as shown just above. 
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Zingerone is very pungent and it 
has a sweetish odor. It melts at 40-41 
deg. C. The homologues of zingerone, 
namely, the propyl, butyl, isobutyl, 
and tert-butyl derivatives are all 
strongly pungent. Related compounds 
such as 2-hydroxystyryl methyl ket- 
me, HOCsH,CH:CHCOCH;, 4-hy- 
droxy-3-methoxystyryl phenyl ketone 
HOCsHs (OCHs) CH :CHCOCgH;, and 
similar ketones are also very pun- 
gent.!4 us 
~ Ginger loses its pungency when 
heated with alkaline hydroxides while 


'MPORTERS OF VANILLA BEANS 


the pungency of capsicum is not des- 
troyed by this treatment. 

Shogaol'* 17 is another pungent 
tasting substance which has been iso- 
lated from ginger and it is related to 
gingerol. It can be synthesized from 
zingerone and hexylaldehyde and has 
been shown to be 1-(4-hydroxy-3- 
methoxy phenyl) - ethyl-1,2 - hepteny] 
ketone. 


HO- ——CH,CH,CCH:CH(CH;),CH; 
iI 


O 

OCH, 
PARADOL 

Nelson" iso- 
lated a pungent 
material from 
grains of para- 
dise, that is, 
melegueta pep- 
per or Guinea 
grains. This 
was a yellow oil 
which hada den- 
sity of 1.0690, 
a specific rota- 
tion of 9.2 deg., 
a refractive in- 
dex of 1.5232 
and a methoxyl 
content of 10.9 
per cent. The 
pungency of 
paradol is not 
destroyed by 
boiling with al- 
coholic potas- 
sium hydroxide. 


ALL VARIETIES 


731-733 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 6 


CABLE ADORESS 
COOES 


BENTLEY'S SECOND PHRASE 
- tl? eek eS 


TURMERIC 


a Turmeric, 

VANCORT . ° ° . 
which is princi- 
pally used as a 
dye, is the dried 
rhizome of Cur- 


Have you a COLOR PROBLEM? 
LET US SOLVE IT! 


F. D. & C. Certified Food Colors for Flavoring 


Extracts, Flavors and all other food products. 


Eastern Representatives of Wm. J. Stange Ce., Chicago, II. 


LEEBEN CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Successors to H. LIEBER & CO., Inc. 


cuma longa L., a perennial herb of the 
ginger family. This spice contains 
from 4-6 per cent of a volatile oil of 
which alcohols and ketones are com- 
ponents. It is used as an ingredient in 
prepared mustard and in curry pow- 
der to give an additional pungent 
taste and flavor. 


1G. M. Dyson, Flavours 1, No. 1, 52 (1938). 
2A. Hartzell and Bette Rubin, Contrib. Boyce 
Thompson Inst. 13, 443 (1945). 
8S. V. Ting and K,. C. Barrons, Proc. Am. Soc. 
Hort. 40, 504 (1942). 
*E. K. Nelson, Ind. Eng. Chem. 2, 419 (1910) 
’ U. S. Bureau of Mines, Monograph No. 4, 1931. 
*E. K. Nelson, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 41, 1115 
(1919). 
. K. Nelson, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 41, 2121 
(1919). 

C. Mitter and S. C. Ray, J. Indian Chem. 
Soc. 14, 421 (1937) 

Cc. 8, Jones and F. L. Pyman, J. Chem. Soe. 
127, 2588 (1925). 

oT. Szeki, Arch. Pharm, 268, 151 (1930) 

1 A. Lapworth, L. K. Pearson and F. A, Royle, 
J. Chem. Soc. 111, 777 (1917). 

2E. K. Nelson, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 39, 1466 
(1917). 

‘8 H. Nomura, Science Repts. Téhoku Imp. Univ 
6, 41, (1917); Chem. Abstracts 11, 2662 
(1917) 

14H. Nomura and F. Nozawa, Sctence Repts. 
Téhoku Imp. Univ. 7, 79 (1918); Chem. Ab- 
stracts 13, 118 (1919). 

SL. K. Pearson, Pharm. J. 103, 78, (1919). 

®H. Nomura, K. Iwamoto, and K. Muraami, 
Science Repts, Téhoku Imp. Univ. 1st Ser 
18, 661 (1929) 

H. Nomura, Science Repts. Téhoku Imp. Univ. 
7, 67 (1918); Chem. Abstracts 13, 117 
(1919). 


FLAVORED NOTES 

Since confectionery products and 
bakery products remain in contact 
with the taste buds, the tongue, and 
the other sensory parts of the mouth 
for longer periods of time than 
beverages do, it is preferable that 
flavors that are to be used for confec- 
tionery products and bakery prod- 
ucts be more nearly “true fruit” or 
“‘natural” than is the case with flavors 
solely used for beverage purposes. 
This is a consequence of the transi- 
tory contact that beverages have with 
the organs that determine their flavor. 


M.B.J. 


389 Washington St., New York, Tel.: WAlker 5-0210-0211 
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Iuterchangeable SCREW-STOPPER 


ii take on added eye-appeal, memory-value Stoppers come in clear crystal or assorted colors- 
and distinction in these new glamorous miniature in flat, rosette or floral designs. Glass Industri 
bottles of hand-blown clear glass. You provide extra exclusive patented process gives them a leak-proi 
individuality for different items with the new versatile _ air-tight seal. All GII styles and designs are patente) 


screw-stoppers — made conveniently interchangeable. Investigate these worthwhile miniatures today! 


4 ” ri ae , S x ¢ in ne . F : ¥ e % 
, oe oe sand : pe . = — 


Bell Shape Th ree-Rings Vase Whiskey Bottle 


1 dram only 1 dram only 1 dram only 1 and 2 drams, ke 


os a ~~ 


eer aid ‘ Saas eS a oe ie 
Tapered p Long Drum Twist on Base Ball on Base 
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4 may be interesting to learn that 
most of the aromatic chemicals that 
are being used today for flavors are 
comparatively 
Small indeed was the number of these 
chemicals used for flavoring in the 
middle of the last century. They con- 
sisted mainly of several esters, called 


recent developments. 


ethers at that time; even now some- 
times called commercially by that 
name. These aromatic chemicals first 
attracted attention at an exhibition in 
London in 1851. The list, as known 
at that time, consisted of amyl acetate, 
amyl butyrate, amyl valerate, ethyl 
acetate, ethyl benzoate, ethyl butyrate, 
ethyl formate, ethyl nitrite, ethyl oen- 
anthate, methyl salicylate, and _per- 
haps a few others, such as acetalde- 


hyde. 


FRUIT ESSENCES 


By using individual or various 
combinations of the above-mentioned 
esters, flavor 


last century 


manufacturers of the 
produced the “Fruit 
Essences” as they were then called. 
Measured by old standards, these 
were supposed to have produced good 
imitations of the natural fruit flavors; 
however, measured by modern stand- 
ards, these were poor imitations in- 
deed. 

At the beginning of this century, 
the aromatic chemicals for flavors be- 
gan to be drawn from many other 
different classes of chemicals besides 
esters, viz., aldehydes, ketones, and 
lactones. Without going into detail 
about the synthesis of these groups 
of chemicals, we will just mention 
that aldehydes and ketones are pro- 
duced by oxidation of alcohols, while 
lactones (inner esters) are made by 
eliminating a molecule of water from 
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Aromatic Chemicals for F lavoring Extracts 





The extensive chemical research in 






chemicals has brought about many changes and 


new approaches in the development of flavors 


by DAVID E. LAKRITZ, B.S. 


Chief Chemist, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 


a molecule of a hydroxy-derivative of 
a higher fatty acid, such as hydroxy- 
valeric acid, forming valero-lactone. 


SYNTHETIC ALDEHYDES 


The most important synthetic alde- 
hydes introduced at first were as fol- 
lows: 

Benzaldehyde which is of the same 
chemical composition as the Bitter 
Almond Oil 
almonds, cherry pits, peach and apri- 
cot kernels, etc. It can be produced 
by various methods 


produced from. bitter 


one of them is 
by oxidation of benzyl-alcohol. lt is 
used mainly in the manufacture of 
artificial almond, artificial cherry, 
and other pit-like flavors. Later on, 
P-tolyl aldehyde was introduced, 
which although of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character than benzaldehyde, 
is nonetheless a valuable aromatic 
chemical in the manufacture of cherry 
and other similar type flavors. 

Cinnamic aldehyde, which occurs 
also naturally in cinnamon and cassia 
oils, to the extent of about 85 per 
cent, is produced synthetically by the 
condensation of a mixture of benzal- 
dehyde and acetic aldehyde. in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide 
(Claisen’s Reaction). 

Decyl aldehyde is another valuable 
aldehyde used in the production of 
artificial citrus flavors, particularly 
orange. 

Of the group of ketones first intro- 
duced were the ionones (alpha, beta, 
and methyl ionones), which are very 
important products in the manufac- 
ture of imitation raspberry and other 
berry type flavors. Later, diacetyl] 
(a di-ketone), appeared on the mar- 
ket, and proved to be invaluable for 
butter. 


manufacture of 


use in the 






aromatic 





butterscotch and caramel _ flavors. 

Of the lactones, the most important 
one introduced at first was the ‘-un- 
decylactone, commercially known as 
aldehyde C,,. This is a very useful 
chemical for the production of peach 
and apricot flavors. The y-undecylac- 
tone is produced by the treatment of 
undecylenic acid with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Later introduced was 
y-monyl-lactone, commercially known 
as aldehyde Cs, an excellent aromatic 
chemical for artificial cocoanut fla- 
vors. ‘-nonyl-lactone is prepared 
from y-hydroxy-pelargonic acid in the 
presence of sulphuric acid. 

Still later, at about the end of the 
first quarter of the century, ethyl 
methylphenylglycidate appeared on 
the scene, as well as ethyl phenylgly- 
cidate (both commercially known as 
aldehyde Cig). These are now prac- 
tically indispensable for the prepara- 
tion of the better grades of imitation 
strawberry flavors and likewise used 
successfully in raspberry and other 
berry type flavors. The glycidates 
are produced by the reaction of 
halogen esters such as ethyl chloro- 
acetate with ketones in the presence 


of alkali. 


SYNTHETIC ETHERS 


Of the ethers, the most important 
one is the phenolic ether—anethol, 
which is now made synthetically on 
a commercial scale. It is of the same 
chemical composition as the natural 
anethol, which is present in Anis seed 
and Star Anis oils to the extent of 
80 to 90 per cent. 

During the last decade or so, many 
newer esters were introduced, such as 
the malonates, viz., ethyl malonate, 
ethyl butyl-malonate, ethyl isopropyl 
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malonate, and ethyl-methyl-malonate, 
etc., very good aromatic chemicals in 
the manufacture of apple, grape and 
wine-like flavors; and esters of the 
benzene-ring type—for example, the 
phenylacetic acid esters. Notable 
among these are benzyl phenylacetate, 
octyl phenylacetate, amyl phenyl- 
acetate, and such cyclic esters as 
cyclohexyl phenylacetate, which have 
very pleasant honey-like notes. 

Of most recent development are the 
keto-esters, which could be considered 
both as ketones and esters, because of 
their particular chemical structure; 
and the cyclo-compounds, which are 
compounds based on a closed ring, 
which is similar to the benzene-ring 
but unlike it in that the chains con- 
tain varying numbers of carbon 
atoms, 

Among the new keto-esters, we find 
ethyl acetoacetate, used in cherry and 
other flavors requiring a green note, 
ethyl butyrobutyrate, which is excel- 
lent for black currant flavor, and pos- 
sibly blackberry, ethyl acetosuccinate 
for cherry, peach and plum flavors, 
and ethyl caproylocaproate, which 
can be used in artificial cognac, grape 
and wine-like flavors. Representa- 
tive of the cyclo-compounds are the 
cyclohexyl esters, such as cyclohexyl 
acetate for banana, raspberry and 
blackberry flavors; cyclohexyl buty- 
rate, which is useful in currant and 
possibly strawberry and grenadine 
flavors; and cyclohexyl cinnamate for 
peach, apricot, or prune flavors. 


NEW KETONES INTRODUCED 

There are also several new ketones 
which have recently been introduced, 
for example: methyl amyl ketone, dis- 
tinctly banana-like in odor and taste; 
and butyrophenone which can_ be 
used in walnut, hazelnut and other 
nutlike flavors. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
groups of recent introduction, are the 
acetals, representative of which would 
be acetal, which is made by conden- 
sation of alcohol and acetic aldehyde; 
this is valuable in nut-like flavors. 
Even more important is ethyl ortho- 
formate, which can be considered 
both as an acetal and as an ester, and 
which has a very close resemblance 
to the flavor of carrots and honey. 
This product is made by treating 
chloroform and absolute alcohol in 
the presence of sodium. 

Most of the aromatic compounds 
mentioned above have been referred 
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to from time to time in the literature, 
while others were produced recently 
for the first time, we believe, in our 
own research laboratories, since we 
have found no references to them in 
the literature. 

We would like to point out that all 
these odoriferous chemicals are so 
powerful in taste and aroma, that 
very small quantities or trace amounts 
are required to produce the desired 
sensation, 

(Quantities used in the finished prod- 
uct vary from one in ten thousand 
to perhaps one in one hundred thou- 
sand, and even less. However, at this 
moment, we would like to point out 
that while these aromatic chemicals 
are very valuable, they are of value 
only in experienced hands, in the 
hands of those who have spent a large 
part of their lifetime constantly de- 
veloping and improving flavoring ex- 
tracts. While as you can readily see 
from the above, tremendous progress 
has been made in developing these 
aromatic chemicals, in our opinion 
the field is still wide open for further 
research. 


Beet-Sugar Factory 

\ new beet-sugar factory is under 
consideration for construction — at 
Brooks, Alberta, Canada, to service 
the irrigation district of which that 
town is the commercial center. The 
anticipated cost is $1,200,000. This 
plant would be the third beet-sugar 
factory in Alberta and the fourth in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Vanilla-Bean Exports 

Exports of vanilla beans from Tahiti 
(Society Islands, French Oceania) in 
the calendar year 1945 totaled 224,- 
294 pounds, valued at $472,390, ac- 
cording to the Tahiti Customs author- 
ities. Of that amount the United States 
obtained 156,864 pounds, valued at 
$327,776, or about two-thirds of the 
total exports. Australia was the 
second largest purchaser, taking 50,- 
576 pounds, valued at $110,486, some- 
what more than one quarter of the 
quantity exported during the year. 

During 1945 about 946 pounds of 
vanilla beans, valued at $2,059 were 
sent to France. This was the first 
shipment since 1940. The beans were 
sent by parcel post inasmuch as no 


vessel of the French merchant marine 
has called at Papeete since 1940. 

It is expected that when normal 
commercial relations are restored the 
greater part of the vanilla beans ex. 
ported from the colony will be sent 
to France, as was done before the 
war, unless there is found to be a 
higher market in the United States, 

Only members of the official vanilla 
organization may export vanilla beans 
from French Oceania. However, this 
restriction is not applied to indi- 
viduals making small shipments by 
parcel post. 

The accompanying table shows ex. 
ports of vanilla beans from French 
Oceania in the years 1939 to 1945; 

Average rate 


of exchange 
Quantity Value __ per dollar 


Year Metric tons Dollars Francs 
1939 206 515,000 41 
1940 118 431,266 45 
1941 214 ‘1,401,977 45 
1942 65 445,933 45 
1943 124 598,777 45 
1944 154 640,090 50 
1945 104 475,000 50 


Freight rates on vanilla beans dur- 
ing 1945 from Papeete to San Fran- 
cisco were 5 cents per pound on ship- 
ping green weight, plus 13 per cent. 

The rate of exchange remained 
fixed during 1945 at about 50 francs 
io the dollar. 

The government of French Oceania 
collects a straight export tax of 5 per 
cent ad valorem plus all of the differ- 
ence between the price allowed the 
exporters by the government and the 
price actually received from abroad 
for the vanilla beans exported. 

The trade in Tahiti estimates that 
the carry-over at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1945, was about 60 tons. It is 
understood that large contracts have 
been made for the shipment of vanilla 
beans to France. 

Dried vanilla beans are among the 
important exports from Tahiti. The 
vanilla beans are grown principally 
by the Polynesian natives of the 
Society Islands. The plantations usu- 
ally are in small and irregular plots 
either on the narrow coastal plain or 
in the valleys of the lower hills. The 
work is carried on as a family indus- 
try and is shared by all the members, 
including the children. 

The drying and curing processes 
are carried on almost entirely by 
Chinese who buy the beans from the 
producers. Only persons holding 
government licenses are allowed to 
buy and cure the beans. 
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HATEVER price controls final- 

ly are made law, it is almost cer- 
tain that essential oils and practically 
all the materials used by the flavors, 
soap, cosmetics and toiletries indus- 
tries, will pass under administration 
of the Department of Agricultvre. 
The Act which the President vetoed 
provided that agricultural products, 
raw and manufactured, 
under pricing control of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The extreme 
breadth of the law, including even 
fish and fish products under the agri- 


should be 


cultural classification, was a clear in- 
dication that anything remotely ca- 
pable of being identified as the prod- 
uct of agricultural effort would be 
included in the commodities to be 
controlled by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


ACT UNDEFINED 


How this was to be done was not 
so clear. The conflicts and vagueness 
of the Act made impossible any ready 
determination whether the actual ma- 
chinery of the law was to be left in 
OPA, under the direction of the 
Agricultural Secretary, or whether 
the whole responsibility, personnel, 
machinery, and all was to be trans- 
ferred to Department of Agriculture. 
If the law had been approved by the 
President it would have taken prob- 
ably from 3 to 6 months to set up a 
working system. The same _ result 
probably will flow from the law that 
is bound to be enacted by Congress 
and approved by the President some- 
time in the next month or more. For 
this reason it is assumed the flavors, 
soap, cosmetics, perfumes, and _ toi- 
letries industries will undoubtedly 
take the necessary advance collective 
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steps to persuade Congress to make 
the law clearer when it is enacted the 
next time. The action is obviously 
sound sense because it will save the 
industries’ time, exasperation, money, 
and all those factors which tangle and 
fuddle business when it is touched by 
some political activities. 


PRICE CONTROL LAW 


There seems small doubt that the 
President’s stand will produce a more 
Whether 
business people make the mistake of 
permitting prices and rents to sky- 
rocket, or keep them in check by an 


drastic price control law. 


unexpected restraint during the un- 
controlled period, it seems certain the 
enormous pressure from consumers 
will drive the Congress to enact a law 
more in keeping with the Truman 
idea. Even before the battle begins 
on the Hill it is clear from the returns 
as reported at the telegraph offices 
and in the mail and on the telephone 
wires, as well as exasperated dele- 
have been 
aroused, especially by the President’s 
picture of what the Taft amendment 
means. The consumers after all are 


gations, the consumers 


the huge mass who have the votes, 
and the votes are necessary this Fall 
to bring all Representatives in the 
House back to their cushy jobs, while 
two-thirds of the Senate must expose 
themselves to the effect of popular 
judgment. 


EXECUTIVE POWER RESTRAINT 


On the Hill they have become pain- 
fully aware that somewhere along the 
line they have slipped badly, and that 
they are now very much on the de- 
fensive. You can easily perceive they 
are extremely nervous about the pop- 





ular sentiment that has 


suddenly 
boiled up in vast reactions. There is 
great possibility that the Members 
who already have been eliminated in 
the primaries, and the 33 per cent in 
the Senate who do not come up for 
election, may fight a long delaying 
battle in order to whittle down the 
President's demands as far as possi- 
ble. Congress took the precaution of 
placing special restraints in the re- 
newed Second War Powers Act which 
prevent the President from making 
price controls and using the war 
funds to make an Executive Order 
effective. 

It is considered certain, however, 
that the President has other shots in 
his locker, and that OPA and its per- 
sonnel and its regulations, will not be 
permitted to freeze nor will it be per- 
mitted to become inoperative during 
the waiting period. 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE CONTROL 


For one thing, important to the in- 
dustries reflected by THE AMERICAN 
PERFUMER, it is sure the Department 
of Agriculture will swiftly resume the 
controls over inventories which it 
loaned to OPA, and which are still in 
effect so far as the Department of 
Agriculture is concerned. Just how 
far these powers can be exercised to 
make price control indirectly effec- 
tive, is not yet apparent. There is 
considerable thought here that inven- 
tory controls will be more drastic, 
pending the OPA debate, and that 
rationing may be imposed in far more 
detail, much as it was during the war. 
Tight controls over the volume and 
kind of supplies are expected to dis- 
courage price uncontrol. In fact it is 
anticipated public sentiment may 
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force resumption of many controls 
that have 
dormant. 


been allowed to become 


IMPORT CONTROL 


It is puzzling to contemplate the 
import control picture. When it was 
certain the vetoed OPA Act would 
come into existence, a number of 
international Combined Boards, con- 
trolling world allocations, and natu- 
rally having a sharp effect on prices, 
quit altogether, by resignation, and 
the Government followed promptly 
by wiping out the Boards and their 
functions as well as the regulations 
upon which they were founded. Sev- 
eral basic materials thus were re- 
moved from all international control. 
Public purchases, 
subsidies, 
controls were voided. 


unsupported by 
were cancelled. Import 
Immediately 
foreign buyers as well as domestic 
buyers began to scramble in the 
American market 
which, in each case, were appallingly 
scarce. In one there is 
available less than 35 per cent of the 
basic materials required to keep the 
domestic industries functioning on a 
modest normal basis. Obviously the 
industries concerned are confronted 
with a period of chaos. Their leaders 
frequently said that there seemed no 
other way in which the situation could 
be shaken down to an eventual re- 
orientation. The picture involved re- 
alignment of the labor situation. 

A few days before the OPA Act 
was vetoed, it had been determined 
by OPA, the State Department, and 
other agencies, that it would be wise 
to set a 75 per cent increase basis 
upon imported essential oils, with a 
1940-41 period as the yardstick. The 
present situation logically wiped out 
this plan. What may now happen is 
entirely foggy, and confused. Some 
of the clarification may depend upon 
what the essential oil people them- 
selves decide to do about it, in negoti- 
ations with those who formulate the 
Law which finally is placed on the 
Statute Books. 


for the materials 


instance, 


ORDERS REMAINING IN EFFECT 


Allocation and rationing orders, 
priority regulations, inventory con- 
trols, still in effect in CPA are L-353 
affecting cane alcohol; L-355, mo- 
lasses; VHP-1, the national building 
restrictions; L-103 glass containers 
and closures; M-316 and M-318, cov- 
ering bituminous and anthracite coal; 
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M-38, lead; M-43, tin; M-81,metal 
containers; L-63, suppliers’ inven- 
tories; L-219, consumers’ goods in- 
ventories; L-355, alcohol, and many 
others not so directly affecting the in- 
dustries in this group. 


MATERIAL UNDER CONTROL 


In the Department of Agriculture 
there is a considerable list of mate- 
rials under control including: spear- 
mint and peppermint oil, caramel 
coloring, caraway seed, cardamon, 
cloves, coriander seed, food coloring, 
food flavorings, food flavoring ex- 
tracts, ginger, mace, vanilla beans, 
vanilla extract, deodorants, and 
others. This list is by no means com- 
plete. It is an intimation of the ex- 
tent of the sleeping powers still at the 
disposition of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Glass containers are still sub- 
ject to controls. Early in June OPA 
restored all price controls. Late in 
June OPA increased prices for solid 
fibre and corrugated boxes, after a 
meeting with the OPA Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Fibre Box Industry, 
headed by E. R. Hankins. Strawboard 
corrugating material was given a 
price increase early in June to en- 
courage production, and to fill the 
gap in the critical shortage of fibre- 
board. 


TIN PRODUCTION DROP 

Tin production is dropping. Ni- 
geria, Malaya, and Bolivia, the main 
producers, are demanding much 
higher prices for the little there is 
available. Eighteen nations recently 
shared allocations made by the Com- 
bined Tin Committee, the average al- 
location approximately 500 
Our own irreducible restricted 
need has been estimated this year at 
65,000 tons. We will get less than 
40,000 tons. The supply of lead con- 
tinues to diminish, and CPA reports 
no relief is in sight. Less than 40 per 
cent of the normal supply of primary 
pig lead is being produced. 


being 
tons. 


Con- 
trolled prices, strikes, and coal short- 
age were contributory, but the funda- 
mental cause is the lack of prime lead. 
Government seems to think, in the 
cautious safety of off-the-record talks, 
that the scarcity will increase until 
new sources are tapped. Copper is 
very critically short. Less than 33 per 
cent of the normal supply is being 
produced. Steel is expected to run 
less than 50 per cent of normal for the 
year, and the quality is not regarded 





as the best. Freight cars are scarce, 
and growing scarcer, says ODT. Coal 
is still tight. The only raw material in 
abundant supply appears to be crude 
oil. Rubber is scarce and growing 
scarcer, reports CPA. They plan to 
draw the synthetic plants back into 
production. Aluminum, as sheet and 
in other forms, is abundant, but the 
price thus far has defeated the effort 
to make it widely useful. Lumber is 
scarce, and getting scarcer. Some 
producers say it is the artificial price 
set by OPA; others attribute it to 
labor scarcities, transportation troub- 
les, and difficulty in obtaining the es- 
sential equipment. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE TO CONTINUE 


Sugar is scarcer. The Cubans are 
still playing hide and seek with our 
Department of Agriculture negotia- 
tors. There seems no immediate 
prospect that the Cuban sugar will be 
sold to us unless we pay a large 
bonus, both in terms of money and 
in concessions of special allocation of 
supplies at low prices. The Cubans 
fear the potential Philippine com- 
petition, and seek to spike it before 
it gets under way. All industrial users 
now receive 60 per cent of their nor- 
mal sugar base. Bakers were brought 
down from 70 per cent to the gen- 
eral allotment of 60 per cent for July, 
August, September. The gloomy pros- 
pect is suggested that thereafter in- 
dustrial users may get still less. The 
Senate Small Business Committee 
warned recently the present shortage 
will continue at least three years. The 
world production is now over 7,000,- 
000 tons under the pre-war norm. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Industrial alcohol is still chiefly con- 
trolled by basic allocation. CPA con- 
tinues to hope no more drastic con- 
trols will be necessary. A number of 
industrial fermentation alcohol plants 
closed during June for lack of mo- 
lasses to make alcohol. The chief rea- 
son is because the Cubans are holding 
out the molasses. Relief shipments 
abroad continue to reduce the stock 
of fats and oils used at home as food 
and in industry. Department of Agri- 
culture suggests there will be no im- 
provement this year. Lard and tallow 
production is expected to drop 350,- 
000,000 pounds next year. We are 
now sending a billion pounds fats 
and oils to relieve Europe and Asia. 
Only small quantities of copra and 
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Sernde coconut oil are coming from 
the Philippines. The Federal Govern- 
ment has withdrawn its rehabilitation 
wit. Brazilian castor beans, whose 





produc ts are used in perfume aroma- 


Wiics. ointments. toilet creams, hair 
Sdressings. soaps. and similar com- 






modities, are to be brought to Pacific 
past instead of the East. to be manu- 
factured. OPA established a ceiling 
of $120.18 per long ton; the former 
"price was $118 per long ton. 


RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Examination of the picture of 
world shortages in primary raw ma- 
terials, makes clear why Housing Ex- 
pediter Wyatt has so much difficulty 
in launching his program. He has 
$400.000,000 to spend as incentives 
to makers of equipment and build- 
ing materials, as well as building con- 
tractors; yet after months he has been 
able to place only $5,000,000. because 
they plead for materials, not funds. 
Wyatt so far has not been able to 
conjure up the materials. It is the 
general impression here that upwards 
of 40 per cent of the building now 
soing on in the United States ig- 
nores the Federal building restric- 
tions. Apparently this black market 
operation caused Wyatt to launch his 
compliance effort. 

The House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation will short- 
ly report H. R. 68306 which provides 
for the establishment and operation 
of Veterans’ Canteens, and a support- 
ing service of procurement and dis- 
tribution. All Veterans’ homes and 
hospitals will have the canteens with 
acomplete range of merchandise, in- 
cluding cosmetics, toiletries, and all 
analogous merchandise. How to 
establish and operate a Beauty Shop 
is the subject of a book issued by the 
Government Printing Office, and sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
for 30. a copy. It supplies a broad 
outline, advises about locations. gives 
plans for the lay-out of the shop. the 
equipment, tells what service to stress, 
and how to keep records, and the type 
of personnel which should be em- 


plove d. 


CHILE CITRUS FRUITS 


Oranges and lemons in Chile are 


rapidly reaching world importance 
in production, according to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
the Department of Agriculture. It 
reports that climate 


. soil, and topog- 
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raphy present a striking resemblance 
to the citrus fruit areas of California. 
Chile’s citrus fruit cultivation was 
brought by the Spaniards with the 
Conquest ; but apparently no real 
business development was launched 
until the Second World War. The 
Chilean Ministry of Agriculture is 
developing supporting services. Being 
under the Equator, winter oranges 


ripen in June, July and August. 


MARKET IN PERU 


Department of Commerce reports 
a non-competitive market for vanish- 
ing cream in Peru, with an excellent 
In Chile it 


found no market for skin lotions and 


prospect for expansion. 


balms, since the average annual per 
capita income is between $100 and 
$200 in U. S. Also, the 


Chilean Government creates difficul- 


currency. 


ties over exchange permits. On the 
other hand, in El Salvador there is an 
excellent’ market for toilet 
American trade names have become 


soap. 
familiar, and are popular. «+ 


OIL OF LAVENDER 

\ very interesting report in the In- 
dustrial Reference Service series sup- 
plies much timely information about 
Oil of Spike Lavender (aspic), used 
largely in perfuming soap, as well as 
in eaux de cologne and in toilet 
waters. Late in May it was rumored 
25 tons of citronella oil was shipped 
from Surabaya. Dutch East Indies. to 
New York. The same gossip brought 
word that an estimated 120 tons in 
addition was available in the Interior 
of East Java, and would be brought 
out as soon as arrangements could be 
made. War Assets Administration re- 
cently sold 26.000.000 two-ounce bot- 
tles of insect repellent, as used in the 
United 
\frica cocoa growers 


Pacific, to veterans in the 
States. West 
were given an increase of 1.08c. per 
pound by the British Ministry of 
Foods. The Argentine Government 
will permit export of 10 per cent of 
its annual olive oil production. 


FLAVORING MATERIALS DEMAND 
Government sources report there is 

an increasing demand for better qual- 

ity of 


cream. 


materials for ice 
fruit 
color, and texture are in growing de- 
mand, particularly to eliminate the 


flavoring 


Fresh natural flavor. 


flat taste of the ice cream mix. An- 
other report suggests lignin is a grow- 
ing source of supply for the product 








of vanillin, also used in ice cream, 
confections, and baked goods. Gov- 
ernment finds it can be applied much 
more widely. It imparts decided flav- 


or to water or any similar beverage, 


and it neutralizes unpleasant odors. 
Its realistic application appears to be 
a product of the war. The world pro- 
duction in pulp and paper mills of 
lignin is estimated at 5,050,000 tons 
per year, with a practical output of 
1,250,000 pounds vanillin in exist- 
ing vanillin plants. 


BRAZILIAN OIL PRODUCTION 
Informed sources give the tip to 
look out for a larger production in 
Brazil of rosewood oil, also menthol 
crystals and mint oil. They also tell 
us that the Brazilians are growing a 
tree, Ocotea cymbarum or pretiosa, 
high in safrol, and very useful as 
flavoring for foodstuffs and root beer 
beverages. It has been made into 
sassafras. and into heliotropine for 
soaps and perfumes. It is recom- 
mended as a substitute for the pre- 
war artificial Japanese sassafras oil. 
Copaiba oil is produced to scent soaps 
and cosmetics. Brazil also is reported 
to be coming rapidly to the front in 
producing an angelica flavoring; oil 
of anise; oil of camphor; caraway; 
citronella; eucalyptus; geranium, and 
lemon oil. They particularly refer to 
Dr. Ernest of Fritzsche 
Brothers. as endorsing the practical 


Guenther. 


potentials of production. 

State Department asks us to tell you 
that the Hotel California in Paris will 
continue for the time being to take 
American businessmen who come 
American 
Embassy. The restaurant will not be 
closed. as was reported; the French 


with the voucher of the 


Tourist Bureau has arranged to se- 
cure enough food to keep it in oper- 
ation. State Department warns the 
present limitation of 3 weeks per visi- 
tor may have to be reduced to 2 


weeks. Reservations are not made 
must be secured at the 


Visitors’ Bureau in the American Em- 


here; they 


bassy upon arrival, in Paris. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


Those who have claims for reduc- 
tion of excess profits taxes now have 
an opportunity to present their claims 
to Washington at the Excess Profits 
Tax Council of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The purpose is to settle 
claims without reference to court pro- 
cedure. 
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For your luxury line and for 


your inexpensive line. there is a 


Schimmel 


Compound 


And original custom-made 
creations are a specialty 


of our laboratory 


Have you a perfuming problem? Write us about it on 
your firm’s letterhead and we will gladly 


furnish suggestions, samples and information. 


Schimmel & Co.. Ine. 
601 West 26th Street 
New York I. N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 
ess eee ee 


Imported Montan Wax 


Allied Asphalt and Mineral Corp. 
has announced that it has arranged 
for the importation of genuine mon- 
tan wax. The approximate specifica- 
tions of the wax will run as follows: 

Melting point (Kramer & Sarnow) 
79.5°C. 

Acid number 39. 

Ester number 34. 

Saponification number 73. 

Insolubles in benzene 0.9 per cent. 

Ash content 0.3 per cent. 

Montan wax in bleached form will 


be available when conditions permit. 


Gummed Tape Chemical 
“Sealtonic” has been placed on the 
market by Seal. 


chemical that is mixed with ordinary 


Inc., as a_ liquid 


water to be used in tape dispensers. 


The conditioned water is said to 
spread instantly and evenly over and 
into the layer of glue on the tape. 


The action. it is stated, is six times 


as rapid as with ordinary water. 
Flowable Material Processor 
A new machine has been intro- 


duced by The Cornell Machine Co. to 
reduce centrifugally any flowable ma- 
terials to a micro- or mono-particle 
film without the application of me- 
chanical pressure or without any 
temperature rise. 

It consists of a vacuum or pressure 
chamber in which a disc in the form 
of an open bowl operates at high 
speed. The material for processing is 
fed into the spinning dise in a thin 
film, centrifugal force’ makes it flow 
out radially in spirals which reach a 
minimum thickness maximum 
velocity at the perimeter of the disc. 
The slope and speed of the disc pro- 
duce a condition of practically “all 
surface” for the material. for the ap- 
plication of vacuum or pressure, heat 


and 


or cold, diffusion processes or irradi- 
ation. 

The makers state that the machine 
can be used for homogenizing, emul- 
sifying, reversing emulsions. dispers- 
ing solids in liquid vehicles, de- 
gassing or deaerating solutions: for 
evaporating, dehydrating or distilling 
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extremely heat - sensitive materials 
without thermal decomposition, for 
impregnating. wetting, or hydrating 


fibres or solid particles, ete. 


Pre-arranged Display Unit 


unit 
has been created and manufactured 
by the Charles Victor Co.. 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.. for Adrian’s 


“Saint and Sinner” perfume. 


\ new pre-arranged display 


The unit is of plastic materials and 
features the idea of supplying dis- 
tributors with a display which is 
ready to put up on the counter when 


it is unwrapped without any assem- 





The new plastic display unit 


bly. Furthermore. the manufacturer 
is assured that his product is dis- 
played as he wishes. 

The curved front and sides are of 
clear lucite. while the back and bot- 
tom are of black stock. 
Adrian four times—written 
in white letters on the black back. in 
gold letters on the white satin per- 


The name of 
appears 


fume box and on the bottles. 


Book Reviews 


YOUR HAIR 
O. L. 


pages, 


AND ITS CARE, by 
Levin and H. T. Behrman. 184 
illustrated. 5 x 714 
not indexed. Emerson 
1945, Price $2.00. 


inches. 


Books. 


Inec.. 


Two dermatologists pool their ef- 
forts to book on 
hair and its care. The usual informa- 


write a layman’s 


tion on numbers of hair on the scalp, 
its origin and life are given in brief 
form. Cleansing of the hair and scalp 
by means of soap is over simplified 
and generally believed to be a far 
more complicated process than here 
given. It is a mystery to this reviewer 
how the inclusion of an egg to the 
shampoo water actually prevents dry- 
ness (of hair and scalp presumably}. 
Page 48 which follows this, is a con- 
fused story on shampoo composition 
and action. On page 69 it is said that 
“lead... is a malignant poison and 
strictly to be avoided” in hair dyes. 
Yet lead hair dyes are considered one 
of the safest hair dyes. It is rare that 
an allergy occurs, and there are few 
if any reports on lead poisoning re- 
sulting from the use of a lead hair 
dye. This is not true of some other 
metallic hair dyes, nor of coal tar 
dyes. 

The sections dealing with the der- 
matology and hair structure are 
good. But like all of us who stray 
afield, the authors get into trouble 
when discussing cosmetics used on 
hair. For example it is questionable 
if scar tissue resulting from use of a 
barium sulfide depilatory is due to 
barium poisoning rather than to the 
alkalinity. The wetting 
and sulfonated oils is 


story on 
agents con- 
fused and misleading. 

To write a book on a highly scien- 
tific subject, in language understand- 
able to the layman is a Herculean 
task. To attempt to do so on contro- 
versial aspects of such a science, is 
indeed bravery. To succeed in doing 
it. is unusual. 

If the authors had dealt with hair 
and let the cosmetic side alone they 
would have come a lot closer to realiz- 
ing true success in their endeavor. Yet 
they would have been guilty of omis- 
sion. So. if for nothing more than 
the courage to be criticized. the au- 
thors deserve appreciation and thanks 

The book is well written. in clear, 
understandable language. The ques- 
tion and answer section at the back 


The book 


would be more useful if it were in- 


is an excellent addition. 


dexed. 
M. G. DENAVARRE 
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ALSOP'’S 
“Sealed - Disc’ 


FILTERS 


In Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Bronze, etc. 


[he unique and simplified design of the “Sealed- 


Disc” Filter makes it particularly practical to con- 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


The unequalled filter dises, used in the Alsop 


struct it completely of Stainless Steel, Monel Metal. 


Bronze - Speci : et cnecific o iti ¥ 7 
or Special Alloys to meet specific conditions Wes. atatinee you a deta, wnlbnant-lnee product 


and at surprisingly low cost. 


Thousands of “Sealed-Disc” Filters already in use 
throughout industry on a wide range of capacities 
and liquid viscosities prove that they are economical 
to use. Their efficient operation assures an ultra fine, 
brilliantly polished product wherever liquids are to 
be clarified. 

Send for your copy of Bulletin 745 and get the 
entire story or write us giving complete details of 
liquids and quantities to be clarified. We shall be 
pleased to let you have our report and recommenda- 
tions promptly. Why not write today, there's no 


obligation. 


It is the secret of positive results, 

Filter discs can be changed easily and quickly. It 
is just as simple to clean the entire machine for use 
on different liquids. 

Requires exceptionally small floor space. For ex 
ample, a 600 gals. per hour filter complete with 
motor and pump requires only a 9” x 20” floor space 

a 2000 gals. per hour unit requires only 12” x 24” 
of floor space. 

Made in sizes, with or without pumps, from on 
gallon per minute up to thousands of gallons per 
hour. 

Being completely sealed, these filters eliminate loss 
of liquid through leakage or dripping or even by 


evaporation, 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Filters: Filter Discs ¢ Sheets-Mixers -Agitators 


107 ROSE STREET 


MILLDALE, CONNECTICUT OUR NEWLY ENLARGED FACTORY AND FOUNDRY 
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AMONG OUR FRIENDS 


Charles 5. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., and chair- 


Munson, president of 


man of the board of U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals. Inc.. 
New York, N. Y.. 
has been elected 
president of the 
Manufacturing 
Chemists Assn. 
Mr. Munson was 
chosen at the as- 
sociation’s an- 
nual meeting, in 
Skytop, Penna. 
Others elected 
were: Leonard 





Charles $. Munson 


Beale, president of Pennsylvania Salt 
Co., and Harold Ingraham, president 
of General Chemical Co., vice-presi- 
dents; George Merck, president of 
Merck & Co., 


ecutive committee. and 


chairman of the ex- 
Lamont du 
du Pont de 
vice-chairman; 
James W. McLaughlin, president of 
Bakelite Corp.. treasurer, and War- 
ren Warson, Washington, D. C., sec- 


Pont, chairman of E. I. 
Nemours & Co. 


retary. 


George Cadgene, recently  dis- 
charged from the Army, has returned 
to his job with Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y.. where he is 
assistant to Dr. G. A. Geiger, purchas- 
ing agent. During most of his service 
in the Army, Mr. Cadgene was as- 
signed to the atomic bomb plant at 


Oak Ridge. After the 


bombing, he was engaged in writing 


Hiroshima 


historical documents dealing with the 
particular installation in 
worked. 


which he 


Arthur J. Connolly, manager of 
Helfrich Laboratories of New York, 
Inc, New York, N. Y., for several 
years, has resigned and is enjoying a 
well-earned vacation. His plans for 
the future will be announced later. 


Harold Noble has been elected vice 
president and John Dabney Penick 
has been elected a member of the 
hoard of directors of S. B. Penick & 
Co., New York, N. Y. Mr. Noble has 


heen associated with the company for 
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29 years and has been manager of the 
insecticide division since the depart- 
ment was established a decade ago. 
J. D. Penick was graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1928 and 
has since been in the investment bank- 
ing business. He entered the Army as 
a private in 1942 and retired last 
December with the rank of major fol- 
lowing two years of overseas ser- 
vice. He is a partner in the broker- 


age firm of A. M. Kidder & Co. 


Maurice G. Couderchet. of Nauga- 
tuck Aromatics division of U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.. New York, N. Y.,. returned 
recently after a two and _ one-half 
where he 
He attrib- 
uted the slow return to normal pro- 


month stay in France. 


visited Paris and Grasse. 


duction to lack of coal and transpor- 
tation. 


M. Martin Maglio formerly mana- 
ger of the pilot plant of the Advance 
Solvents & Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has been promoted to 
the position of director of the Jersey 
City laboratories and pilot plant. 


Madeline M. Ansbro has resigned 
as assistant secretary of the National 
Barber Manufacturers’ 
Miss Ansbro has been 
New York, N. Y.. 


association was or- 


Beauty and 
Association. 
of the 
office since the 
ganized in October, 1942. 


manager 


David M. Meeker was elected presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of New York, succeeding H. W. Mac- 
intosh, at the annual meeting which 
took place June 18. Mr. Meeker is 
associated with Revlon Products 
Corp.. New York, N. Y. Other offi- 
elected were: Vice-presidents, 
Harold G. Butterfield and Don- 
ald H. Lyonsl; Treasurer, Edward B. 


cers 


Fielis. Members of the executive com- 
mittee are: A. J. Kelly, Charles O. 
Minot and Howard M. Van Cleaf. 


Henry W. Miller has become chief 
chemist and production manager of 
House of Hollywood and Cosmetic 
Products Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. T. Riley has been appointed to 


represent Gaston de Paris. Inc.. New 


York, N. Y.. in New 
New York State. Mr. 


to the organization after three years 


England and 
Riley comes 


in the Armed Forces. 


John F. Neill has been made assis- 
tant secretary of Merck & Co.. Rah- 
way, \. J. He joined the Merck 
organization — in 
1935, after grad- 
uation from the 
University of 
Pennsylvania, 
been 
manager of the 
New York branch 
since Jan. 1940. 
Mr. Neill started 


in the 


and has 





merchan- 


dising and sales 


John F. Neill 


department. and 
advanced to the position of senior 
drug salesman in the New York area 
before entering the Naval Reserve in 
\ug. 1942. He served as a lieutenant 
(jg) during the war, returning to the 
company in May 1944. 


R. C. Ringgold, assistant to the 
president of Magnus, Mabee & Reyn- 
ard, Inc.. New York, N. Y., has been 
discharged from St. Clare’s Hospital. 
and is spending a period of conva- 
lescence in his home in Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. He is expected 
to be at his desk again about July 8. 
Mr. Ringgold has sustained an injury 
of three fractured ribs 
slipped and fell down a flight of stairs 
last May 24. 


when he 


Dr. Clement Lee Huyck has been 
appointed professor of pharmacy of 
the Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy, New York, N. Y.. to suc- 
ceed Prof. Curt P. Wimmer, profes- 
sor emeritus. 


Miss M. Van den Bergh, assistant 
treasurer of Gerard J. Danco. Ine.. 
New York, N. Y., had the pleasure of 
being a guest at the party given by 
Usines Maurice Blanchet for the in- 
auguration of the new Worth plant at 
Suresnes, Paris, during her recent trip 
to Europe. The occasion was marked 
by a reception given in a beautifully 
flowered hall where everyone enjoyed 
tasty delicacies and champagne. The 
guests also had the opportunity to 
visit the newly equipped plant. 
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1820--1946 


A gradual perfection both in individuals 
and in an industry comes with the passing of 


years. There is no test of the quality of a 





) product or of an institution equal to that } 


of time. | 








g number of perfumers ] 


The ever increasin 
who depend upon our organization to meet 
their requirements for basic perfuming mate- 
rials is ample proof that the test of time has 


revealed their sterling qualities. 


Roure-Dupont, Ine. 


Essential Oils * Aromatic Chemicals °* Floral Products 


366 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








| Sole agents for Roure-Bertrand Fils, Grasse (A.M.) 








France and Justin Dupont, Argenteuil (S.& O.) France 
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Melvin Rivard has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager 
of Milkmaid Cosmetics, Inc., New 
York. N, Te 
Prior to his new 
post. Mr. Rivard 
was general oper- 
ations manager 
of Lord & Tay lor. 
and previous to 
that had been a 
divisional mer- 
chandise mana- 
ger of that store. 
Before that. he 
was advertising 





Melvin Rivard 


manager and assistant to the vice- 
president and general sales manager 
at Montgomery Ward & Co. Mr. Riv- 
ard entered the retail field with J. L. 
Hudson Co.. where he spent three 
vears as a member of the advertising 


staff. 


H. W. Reynolds has been promoted 
from assistant general counsel to gen- 
eral counsel of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. He suc- 
ceeds Mason Trowridge. who has re 
tired after thirty years’ service. Mr. 
Reynolds joined the company in 
1943, and was made assistant counsel 


in 1944, 


David J. Stewart has been appoint- 
ed assistant sales manager of Yard- 
ley of London, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Stewart has been associated with 
the firm for the past eighteen years 
as New York representative. He was 
educated at Brooklyn 
School and Fordham University, and 


Preparatory 


before joining Yardley was with 
United States Rubber Co. and later 
with the United Carr Fastener Co. 


Benjamin M. Hines has been made 
advertising manager of Alfred D. Me- 
Kelvey Co., New York, N. Y. He was 
formerly sales promotion manager of 
the company, and prior to that was 
assistant to H. S. Richardson, chair- 
man of the board of the Vick Chemi- 
cal Co, 


H. W. 
American Home Products Corp.. 
New York, N. Y., and spare-time 
novelist, chalks up “Wake for a 
Lady” as his fourth mystery story 
published last month by William 
Morrow & Co. One of the most con- 


sistent part-time authors writing in 


Roden, vice-president of 
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this country, Mr. Roden produces a 
new book every eight months in 
spite of his multiple activities as 
an executive or director of twelve 
food. 
drug and cosmetic field. His initial 


effort. “You Only Hang Once,” pub- 


lished in 1944, was the largest selling 


leading corporations in the 


first novel ever sponsored by Mor- 


row, 


Kay Jonasson has been appointed 
director of a new training department 
of Jacqueline Cochran, New York, 
\. Y. She has been associated with 
the organization for some time act- 
ing as special representative covering 
the Eastern territory. Before joining 
the company, Miss Jonasson was with 
Lord and Taylor, and prior to this 
with Strawbridge and Clothier. 

Arthur A. Friedberg, who has just 
received his discharge as a major 
from the U. S..Army, heads up the 

newly opened 
Eastern sales of- 
fice of W. Braun 
Co.. Chicago. Ill. 
The new office is 
located at 347 
Fifth Ave.. New 
York, \. Y. This 
office will act for 
the Glasscrafters 
of W. 


Braun Co.. and 





Division 


Arthur A. Friedberg 


its offerings of 
ceramic work, glass-stoppering, styl- 
ing and polishing, and other decora- 
tive effects upon glass containers. 
The creative art and packaging de- 
partment of the Chicago office will 
be at the disposal of the New York 
branch. 


James A. Barnett has been elected 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Pepsodent Division of Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Roger W. de Vries has joined the 
export department of Lentheric, Inc.. 
New York, N. Y., and will leave short- 
ly for Buenos Aires to take up his 
duties as resident manager of Argen- 
tina, Chile, Uruguay and Bolivia. He 
was formerly associated with Win- 
throp Products, Inc., in an executive 
capacity in South America and has 
just completed his seventh year in 
the drug and cosmetic business in 
that area. 


Luis deHoyos, mayor of Monti- 
cello, N. Y., was reelected a member 
of the Executive Council and again 
reappointed as 
the New York 
State Mayors’ Re- 
ception Chair- 
man for Distin- 
guished Latin 
American Guests 
at the June 2 
conference of 
mayors and mu- 





officials 
Luis de Hoyos held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The 


reappointment of Mayor deHoyos to 


3 nicipal 


these highly honored positions is not 
only complimentary to him but also 
to his municipality. It will be re- 
membered that Mayor deHoyos made 
an extended trip to South and Cen- 
tral America some time ago where 
he represented as technical advisor 
the United States delegation to the 
Inter-American Municipal Congress. 
He was also selected as technical ad- 
visor to the Congress itself. His trip 
was arranged by the U. S. 
ment of State. 


Depart- 


Leonard Allen and John de Meo 
have joined the Felton Chemical Co.. 
New York, N. Y.. sales force. Both 
are ex-service men. Robert Burke has 
joined the firm’s Chicago office. 


Mrs. Angele McHenry and S. 
Bayard Colgate were married re- 
cestly is the chapel of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Colgate is 
chairman of the board of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
\. J. He is the son of the late Sidney 
Morse Colgate, former chairman of 
the board of the same company. He 
is an alumnus of Yale and was mar- 
ried in 1924 to Miss Anne Burr. The 
marriage ended in divorce earlier 
this year. 


William Hausberg has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., New York. 
N. Y.. to succeed Dorothy Cocks, who 
is retiring from business after thir- 
teen years in that position. Mr. Haus- 
berg has been affiliated with Lehn & 
Fink since 1936. He served as a 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, and 
was discharged after three-and-a-half 
vears of duty, most of which was 
served in the Pacific. 
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NEWS and EVENTS 


Thioglycolate Manufacturers 
Form Association 


Oflicers of three companies manu- 
facturing (Evans 


Chemetics. Inc... Summit Chemical 


thioglycolates 


Products Corp.. and Stanton Labora- 
tories, Inc.) met with representatives 
of 17 beauty supply firms last month 
to. form The Cold Wave Manufze- 
turers Assn. The meeting was held 
June 18, at the Hotel Shelton. 

\ fund was established to meet the 
costs of employing a_ recognized 
physician to make skin tests, and to 
do scientific investigations on cold 
wave solutions. It was also decided 
to set up a public relations system. 
One of the chief objectives of the new 
association is to ¢ operate with the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

At the time of the meeting. only a 
treasurer was elected. He is Burton 
E. Donaghy. and is also associated 
with the National Beauty and Barber 
Manufacturer’s Assn. Other officers 
will be elected at a subsequent meet- 
ing. the date of which is not yet set. 
Notice of this meeting will be sent 
out by mail. 


Mexico Cancels Numerous Trade 
Marks—Barring Import 


A long list of medicinal and allied 
products the registration of which 
Ministry 
of Health of Mexico was published in 
the Diario Official for May 25. 1946. 
Registration was cancelled for failure 


has been cancelled by the 


of the registrants to comply with 
requisites of the relevant laws, espe- 
cially the provisions of Articles II 


Before the banquet Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Foster, 


and VL of the Regulations for the 


registration, revision. certification 
and advertising of patent medicines. 
toilet. hygienic, beauty and similar 
products. Items appearing in the can- 
cellation list may not be imported or 
manufactured in Mexico. Storing or 
sale of the products is prohibited in 


the case of toilet goods after one year. 


More Toilet Articles 
Exempt from Price Control 


As we go to press there is no longer 
any control over prices. However, 
President Truman has asked Congress 
to pass a bill extending price control. 

In the event that such control is re- 
established we publish here a list of 
articles which were formerly exempt 
through a revision of Office of Price 
Administration $.0.127: 

Compacts and vanity cases made of 
precious metals, lipstick holders made 
of precious metals, shaving equip- 
ment made of precious metals, wood 
hair curlers, brushes for applying lip- 
stick or cosmetics. eyebrow brushes. 
deodorizers. soap mitts, reagent 
chemicals, tale, liquid soap dispens- 
ing equipment, beeswax. room de- 
odorants. incense. montan and LG. 
Waxes, pearl essence. cold wave solu- 
tions. cologne, cosmetic stockings. 
cuticle remover, eye mascara and 
shadow. eyebrow dyes, eyebrow pen- 
cils. eyelash dyes, hairbleaches (ex- 
cept peroxide), hair dye, hair lac- 
quers. liquid wave sets, perfume. 
permanent wave cream, permanent 
wave solutions and lotion, powdered 
wave set and toilet water. 


Cosmetic Credit Men Hold Last 
Summer Party in Great Neck, N. Y. 


Informal gaiety marked the annual 
Summer party of the Drug. Cosmetic 
and Chemical Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion at Great Neck and Plandome. 
\. Y., June 14. After luncheon at the 
Plandome Country Club the men 
played golf while the women amused 
themselves playing bridge at the 
home of Nat Otte in Great Neck. 
After golf the whole party assembled 
at the Plandome Country Club for 
cocktails and a banquet. Joseph C. 
Lynch, chairman. presided and ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the group to 
Mr. Otte for his hospitality at the an- 
nual parties over the years. Mr. Otte 
responded by assuring the group that 
even though no more parties will be 
held at the Great Neck home because 
his family is moving to New York 
City. the same welcome will be ex- 
tended to all at the new home. Follow- 
ing the banquet the party assembled 
at the Great Neck home of Mr. Otte 
for the fast time. where a general 
good time, for which the group is 
noteworthy, was enjoyed by all until 
a late hour. The musicians in the 
group took turns at the pianos. Games 
and songs added to the hilarity. 

\ final meeting of the group was 
held on the evening of June 20, before 
the Summer recess. Regular monthly 
meetings will be resumed in the 
Autumn. Officers of the group are: 
J. C. Lynch, chairman; E. F. Ma- 
loney, vice chairman; G. Wohlfert, 
treasurer; Otto Werner, secretary, 
and Nat Otte. group secretary. 





Otto Werner, secretary; Joseph C. Lynch, chair- James B. Demarest and George Zirkel in the 
background enjoy a discussion by Mrs. Zirkel, 


Mrs. Demarest and Miss Mabel Thormahlen. 


A. D. Shoup, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. W. J. man; G. Wohlfert, treasurer; and Nat Otte, 
Conniff are snapped on their way to the feast. 


the group secretary hold an officers’ assembly. 
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\ We Can Supply The Following Books , 
é 
4 
® American Soap Maker's Guide (Meerbott & Stanis- , 
THE é laus) $7.50 «4 
VANDERBILT a 2 Chemical Formulary (Bennett) Vol. VII 6.00 & 
LABORATORY CONN F ‘ Chemistry and Manufacture of Cosmetics (de § 
. 4 Navarre ) 800 °° 
. Commercial Methods of Analysis (Snell & Biffen) 6.50 ; 
@ Condensed Chemical Dictionary 12.01 a 
e) Cosmetic Dermatology (Goodman) 6.50 4 
¢ Drug & Specialty Formulas (Belanger) 6.00 «4 
7 Surface Active Agents (Young & Coons) 6.00 » 
ns ; rae ae 9 | 4 
MAGNESIUM ALUMINUM SILICATE GEL : eee eer : a 
¢ Hair Dyes & Hair Dyeing (Redgrove & Foan) 5.00 
for ¢) National Formulary, VII 6.25 3 
LEG MAKE-UP @ Perfumes, Cosmetics & Soaps (Poucher) Vol. I 8.00 4 
ann een e Perfumes, Cosmetics & Soaps (Poucher) Vol. Il 8.00 » 
CREAM SHAMPOOS g Perfumes, Cosmetics & Soaps (Poucher) Vol. Tl 7.00 4 
HAND CREAMS 4 Practical Flavoring Extract Maker (Kessler) water a C 
LOTIONS © damaged 2. p 
EMULSIONS 4 Substitutes (Bennett) 1.0K , 
f 0 The Law of Foods. Drugs & Cosmetics (Toulmin) p 
” 4 One Large volume. 1460 pages 17.50 Q 
IMPROVED SUSPENSION, STABILIZATION, e The Subtle Sense (Ralph Bienfang) 2.00 ’ 
THICKENING and DISPERSION 4 Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, 4 
e Formulas and Processes 4.00 4 
Samples and Booklet on Request @ U.S. Dispensatory XXIII 15.00 4 
% U.S. Pharmacopoeia. XII 7.75 @ 
¢ : 
e ? 
-R. iF VANDERBILT CO., inc. 4 ROBBINS PUBLICATIONS BOOK SERVICE q 
Specialties Dept. . 9 E. 38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. , 
230 Park Avenue . New York 17, N. Y. ¢ e 
» 
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T.G.A. Statistical Survey Not 
Getting Needed Support 


Che effort of the Toilet Goods As- 
sociation to compile needed sales sta- 
tistics to be summarized and made 
available for the use of the industry 
has run into difficulties. A question- 
naire was sent out to members and 
nonmembers and while a substantial 
number of replies were received over 
27 per cent were unwilling to furnish 
information under any circumstances. 
Of the companies considered “esse- 
tial” over 29 per cent refused to fur- 
nish information under any circum- 
stances. For the present action has 
been deferred. 


Allied Products Becomes 
Avon Allied Products 
Allied Products. Inc.. New York. 


N. Y., has changed its name to Avon 
Allied Products, Inc. 


Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
Broadens Pacific Coast Service 

In line with recent organization ac- 
tivities of Florasvnth Laboratories, 
In in New Y ork, N. Ve for broaden- 
ing the company’s already extensive 
service to its Pacific Coast clients. 


William Lakritz re- 
cently met in San 
Francisco with two 
of his West Coast 
executives. Walter J. 
Morehead. who is in 
charge of the San 
Francisco territory. 
and Denneth With- 
ington, supervisor 
of all West Coast 
operations with 
headquarters at San 
Bernardino and Los 


(Angeles. 


NBBMA Holds 
Annual Picnic 


Active and associate members of 
the National Beauty and Barber Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn.. with their wives 
and friends. met for the association’s 
annual picnic on July 9, at the 
Pomonok Country Club, Flushing. 
Long Island. 

Strictly 


order of the day as the picnickers par- 


no business proved the 


ticipated in the many special events 
being featured, highlighted by a golf 
tournament, with valuable 


prizes for the winners. Both luncheon 


many 


and dinner were served. 





Walter }. Morehead, William Lakritz and Denneth Withington 
take time out from their extensive plans for the West Coast. 


ADCAOM Luncheon 
News 


The regular monthly luncheon 
meeting of the Allied Drug & Cos- 
metic Assn. of Michigan was held 
June 12 at the Detroit-Leland Hotel. 
The speaker was Briant Sando, whose 
subject was “Shoot the Works,” a talk 
on selling and advertising in today’s 
changing markets. 

Golf dates for the 
Summer meetings are: July 23, Aug. 
27 and Sept. 24. 

All meetings will be held at the Bir- 
mingham Country Club, Birmingham. 


Mich. 


Association’s 





GERARD J. DANCO, INC. 


3 EAST 44th STREET » 


TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 6-098! 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
MUSK—CIVET—AMBERGRIS 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CODAN, N. Y. 


FINE ESSENTIAL AND FLORAL OILS 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


PAYAN & BERTRAND, S.A. e 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE BELGIAN CONGO SINCE 1893 


“QUALITY MERCHANDISE GUARANTEED BY REPUTATION” 
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KELTON 


PRIVATE LABEL 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Equipped to supply large 
or small outlets 


LIPSTICKS ° ROUGES 

EYESHADOW ~+-BATH POWDER 

FACE POWDER - MASCARA 
Etc. 


Special formulae for export, 
each adapted to individual 
climatic conditions 


KELTON 


Cosmetic Company 


230 West 17th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


July, 1946 


763 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


BEEHIVE @ BRAND 


For accurate data on FLAVOR 


what it is; how we smell, taste and feel it; how it is 
used, tested, evaluated 


Here is the first comprehensive, specialized treatment pioneering the subject 
of flavor—its language, its chemistry, its psychology, and its commercial 


significance 


Just Published 


FLAVOR 


By E. C. Crocker, 


+ 


- 


164 pages, 6 x 9, 33 illustrations, $3.00 


Here for the first time the scattered ma 
terial on every aspect of flavor and odor 
is gathered together in one volume. The 
book is a pioneer treatment of the whol« 
subject of favor, including both its theo 
retical and its practical sides, and rep 
resents the most recent advances in this 
increasingly significant specialized field. 
Of special importance to precise labora 
tory analysis and evaluation of flavor qual- 
ity, the book presents a new and unique 
odor classilication system developed by 
the author and Mr. L. F. Hendersor 


CONTENTS 


- The Elements of Flavor 8. Volatility as a Property of Odorifer- 
. The Physiology of Flavor Perception ous Substances 
. Psychology in Flavor 9. 'nfluences of Processing on Flavor 
. The Language of Flavor eg a Neg Storage 

. rganolteptic echnique 
t aeons ae of Te {2. Consumer-testing of Foods 
. Significa ements in Popular 13. The Art of the Chef 
Flavors 14 
15. 


: . Beverage Apnraical by Tt 
. Essential Olls of Flavor Interest 


Commercial Quality Seering 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 


AMERICAN PERFUMER 
9 E. 38TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Lever Brothers Experiences 

Sweeping Reorganization 
Charles Luckman, newly elected 

president of Lever Brothers. Co.. 


Mass.. has effected a 


sweep i ng reor- 


Cambridge. 


ganization of the 
top executive per- 
sonnel of the 
company. 

The ofhcers are: 
W. R. Veale, vice- 
president and 
general manager ; 
Robert F. Elder, 
vice-president in 
charge of con- Charles Luckman 
sumer research; 


John R. 


charge of advertising: 


Gilman, vice-president in 
Arthur P. 
MacIntyre. vice-president in charge 
of finance; Walter W. McKee. vice- 
president in charge of sales, and Alex- 
ander B. Stewart, vice-president in 
charge of production. The above 
classifications represent the depart- 
ments into which the company’s en- 
tire operation has been divided. 


W. R. Veale, in a newly created 


post, will be responsible to Mr. Luck- 
man for the company’s entire opera- 
tion. He is also a member of the 
board of directors. A native of Green- 
wich, England, Mr. Veale grew up in 
Wauwatosa, Wis. He joined the 
Palmolive Co. (now Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.) in 1922 as a clerk in 
the advertising department. He ad- 
vanced steadily in the advertising de- 
partment until 1935, when he became 
manager of the United States soap 
department. In 1938 he joined 
Frankfort Distillers as manager. re- 
sponsible for general operations. 

Robert F. Elder was born in Lynn, 
Mass., and is a graduate of Harvard 
University. He was a motion picture 
engineer, salesman, market research- 
er. and for eight years a member of 
the faculty of M.I.T. He joined Lever 
Brothers in 1937 as director of re- 
search. In 1945 he was made assis- 
tant to the president. 

John R. Gilman is a graduate of 
Harvard. He entered the company in 
1918 and became assistant advertis- 
ing manager in 1924, and associate 
advertising manager in 1927. 


Arthur P. 


MacIntyre was born in 


THE ANSWER 


to 


Cambridge, Mass., and attended Dart- 
mouth College, then joined the Ex- 
change Trust Co. of Boston. He came 
to Lever Brothers in 1920 as an ac- 
countant, and became comptroller in 
1922 and treasurer in 1935. 

Walter W. McKee was born in 
Stuart, lowa, and attended the State 
College of lowa. He became a soap 
salesman in Denver, Colo., and 
worked up to sales manager of toilet 
articles for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., in the Cincinnati district. In 
1941, Mr. McKee became sales man- 
ager for the company. In 1944, at 
Mr. Luckman’s invitation, he joined 
Lever 
Brothers as vice-president in charge 


the Pepsodent Division of 
of sales. 

Alexander B. Stewart. a native of 
Scotland. joined Lever Brothers as a 
sales supervisor in 1924. He later as- 
sisted in the installation of modern 
production systems, construction of 
a research department, and in de- 
veloping packaging, new plants. and 
labor - management policies. Since 
1933 he has been assistant to the 
president, with increased responsi- 
bility in the field of production. 


Your Hydroxycitronellal Problem 


1s 


HYDRO NO. 10 


* 


Your inquiry is invited 


RENE FORSTER COMPANY, INC. 


fromatic Chemicals and Essential Oils 


404 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Phone Murray Hill 5-0250 Cable Address "Renfoils"’ New York 
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Corp., New York, N. Y., 


otherwise 


A. .Tear Drop 


221 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





Dr. Alexander Katz, founder and president of Dr. Alexander 
Katz & Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and of Essential Aromatics 


BIMS Enjoy First 
Golf Session of Season 
Although hot, the weather 
perfect for the first golf 
meeting of the BIMS, held June 27 
at Baltusrol Golf Club, 


playing cards, talking, or savoring the 


Spoci 


Kay 


snapped with D. V. McNinch and 
Thomas Flanagan, Chicago representatives and Paul G. Four- 
man of the San Francisco branch. A. E. 
who represents the concerns in the Southeast was absent. 


Short Hills. 
Those who did not play golf 
enjoyed themselves in their own way, 


clear country air. 
Winners of _ prizes 
were: William H. Gun- 
ther, D. J. Bradley. 
George P. Dunn, Wil- 
liam H. Davis, Ross A. 
White. G. W. Sands. 
Burton T. Bush. Jr.. 
Alexander D. Hender- 
son, William Edsall 
Terry. Frank L. Kier- 
nan. Fred W. Webster. 
Joseph Gartlan, C. Por- 
ter. Walter W. Weber. 
Louis L. Brennesholtz. 
Dudley Shaw and Felix 
Levy-Hawes. 


ee Also present, non- 


players and non-prize 
winners were: Alonzo 
L. van Ameringen, Ivon 
Budd. Wallace Bush. Fred Lueders. 
Irving Bennett, Victor Fourman, Kar! 
Voss, Augustus Bergman, Jack Rein- 
er, Ben Woods, Charles Darr, Martin 
Schultes, Leonard Schultes. William 
Zimmerman, and others. 
Following dinner those present 
were lead in songs by Charles Darr. 


The success of the occasion was 


DISTINCTIVE PERFUME BOTTLES 
Available in % oz. — 


These unusual designs in fine, handblown, crystal- 
clear Perfume Bottles are truly collectors’ items 
. and, of course, they come from the hands of 


RICHFORD Craftsmen. 


RICK 


is 400 grit ground. . 


ao Fe eS et 


CABLE 


srt 
Represented in: CHICAGO, ILL. — — KANSAS CITY, MO. — CLEVELAND, OHIO — LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


AbBODORES S$ 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


At .S 








9? 
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%y oz.—1 o2. Sizes 
Each stopper is guaranteed to be leakproof, and 


distinctive Perfume Bottles may be depended on, 
either with or without beautiful plexiglass containers. 


TELEPHONE 
ALGONQUIN 4-631] 











largely due to Martin F. 
chairman of BIMS. 

Two more tournaments are sched. 
uled for the season. The first will be 
held Aug. 13, at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y.. and 
the second on Sept. 13, at Wheatley 


Hills Golf Club, East Williston. L. I. 


President Attends Stockpiling 
Meeting Headed by Deupree 


A White House meeting, with Pres. 
ident Truman attending, was held 
June 20 by the full membership of the 
reorganized Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board. The board was headed 
by Richard R. Deupree, president of 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The board is responsible for organ. 
izing industry to meet into action in 
case of emergency. Stockpiling legis. 
lation which has been passed by Con- 
gress is now in conference. A mili- 
tary head is provided by legislation 
as passed by the House, and _ the 
Senate version provides for a civilian 
head. Representation by both mili- 
tary and civilian agencies is expected 
to provide for stockpiling long-range 
supplies of strategic materials. 





. A continuous supply of these 


—$———_$—— 
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New Firm 
Enters Field 


























es, 
== International Parfumeurs & Oils 
ed. erent Corp., New York, \. Y., has been 
be — formed with oflices at 521 Fifth Ave. 
rot h eee 
- Obituary 
ey ~ 
| Elmer Freed 
Elmer Freed. sales manager of 
Northam Warren Corp., Stamford. 
Conn., was killed trying to stop a 
run-away _ horse 
es. . - 
eld Plans have been completed and a site, in Stamford, Conn., has been acquired for the new during the recent 
he chemical research laboratory of Air Reduction Co., Inc., and U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. \ssociated Chain 
i It will accommodate the 200 technical employees constituting the chemical research staffs Stores conven- 
ed of the two companies. The laboratory buildings will have a floor space of 100,000 square feet. tion at Murray 
= Of modified colonial design, carried out in brick with white stone trim, the main structure Bay, Canada. Mr. 
of will be three stories high, L-shaped, with a clock tower at the juncture of the two wings. Freed. Northam 
Warren, Jr.. and 
in- : ; 
i their wives. were 
in Be 
; " <i ie enjoying a_ ride 
is- Perfumers Enjoy First Tri-City Philippine Island in rented horse 
é E P orse- 
7 Golf Tournament in Chicago Trade Mark Record Lost — drawn carriage 
' The Allied Drug & Cosmetic Asso- Trade mark records in the Philip- when the  acci- 
. ciation of Michigan and the Associa- pines were destroyed as a result of dent occurred. The horse bolted and 
. ated Drug and Chemical Industries of the war. Those who had registered while Mr. Freed was attempting to 
an ; Sg ; : : : ; 
1 Missouri joined with the members of marks in the islands should supply work his way out to the horse's back, 
li- a : ; ge ! ; : ; 
; the Chicago Perfumery Soap and Ex- the Bureau of Commerce, Manila, the carriage smashed into a tree. None 
ec . ° ~ ° e “he . e ° 
tract Association at the first tri-city Philippine Islands with a copy of the of the other three occupants were 
a golf tournament and party at the certificates which were in force be- seriously injured. Mr. Freed died 
Olympia fields, Chicago, July 16. fore the war. without regaining consciousness. 















JKAN NIEL. INC. 


established in 1824 in Grasse. France 
importers of floral essences and essential oils 


basic perfume and flavor materials 






305 EAST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PLAZA 3-5974 








Pr 
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TALC THAT RETAINS | 
EXPENSIVE PERFUMES 


_ BEESWAX 


U.S.P. Pure Sunbleached 
U.S.P. Pure Yellow Refined 


OZOKERITE 


CERESINE 






Color, slip, bulk and perfume retention are carefully 


considered items in the refinement of talc. But unless 


fume may be worthless MICRO CRYSTALLINE 


ISCO, therefore, makes certain of a low soluble lime 


content in the various grades of talc. Certain esters in PETROLEUM WAXES 


delicate perfumes are highly sensitive to the chemical 





{ 
lime content is analyzed, too, the use of expensive per- 


action of lime salts. These esters are wholly or partly 
neutralized and their volatility reduced when inferior 


talc is used. 


We suggest, then, that you specify ISCO: 





SPECIAL WAX BLENDS 


SIERRA SUPREME 
SIERRA COSMETIC 
TRINITY SUPERFINE 
TRINITY COSMETIC 


Stocked at New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston and K 0) S T F r K . l) N N 
Philadelphia. Carload lots direct from Nevada and Cali- 
fornia mines. Write for details of chemical analysis, 


Main Office and Refinery: Sayville, N.Y. 
bulking value and mesh. Phone: Sayville 400 






INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. Ask for Samples, Prices and Technical 


117 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK 6,N.Y. Data 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


pee 2S ee) GLOVERSVILLE al ets aaa 


SONAR SA TERESA TT 
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HE supply situation in aromatic 
chemi als appears to be worse 
than at any time during the war pe- 
riod. Major producers report many 
inquiries, but it is virtually impos- 
sible to book orders on a long list 
It will 
undoubtedly require some time for 
recovery from the effects of the steel 
and soft coal strikes which cut pro- 


of items because of shortages. 


duction of numerous coaltar  inter- 
mediates. 


AROMATICS SITUATION 

Manufacture of a long list of aro- 
matics is dependent upon a sufficient 
supply of such basic materials as 
benzol, meta-cresol, phenol, naphtha- 
lene and other basic materials. The 
situation with regard to meta-cresol 
from which thymol is made remains 
critical and trade reports indicate that 
it will require a period of many 
months before supplies of this mate- 
rial again become normal. 

Certain natural oils necessary in 
the production of aromatics continue 
high in price and difficult to obtain. 
Very little lemongrass oil is offered 
from India and South American 
material is likewise difficult to obtain. 
Petitgrain oil has continued to ad- 
vance in price without any relief in 
the tight supply position. Ocotea 
eymbarum along with other com- 
modities from Brazil remains scarce. 

If glycerin producers are able to 
continue operations at the same rate 
as in the first four months of the 
year, total production for the year 
will be close to 167.340,000 pounds 
of crude material as compared with 
output of 172,451,000 
pounds it was disclosed here follow- 
ing the release of official production 
figures for April. Production reach- 
ed an all time record level in 1944 
totaling 199,835.000 pounds. An en- 
Couraging factor in the statistical 
position in glycerin is the fact that 
factory and warehouse stocks of both 


last years 
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Aromatic Chemicals Supply Situation Critical 


crude and refined material rose from 
19,948,000 pounds at the end of 
March to 50,533,000 pounds at the 
close of April. During the war pe- 
riod it was generally regarded by the 
trade that a reserve of 50,000,000 
pounds was a reasonably safe level. 
April production of crude glycerin 
increased by 224,000 pounds to 14.- 
266.000 pounds, 


ESSENTIAL OILS FROM ITALY 

Of interest in the essential oil mar- 
ket was the arrival of the steamer 
Mesh Knot from Italy with the largest 
cargo of essential oils aboard since 
the war. The steamer carried 980 
quarter cases and 20 full cases of 
lemon oil; 24 half cases and 181 
quarter cases of bergamot oil; 2 cases 
and 6 quarter cases of jasmin; 1 
quarter case of sweet orange oil: and 
12 cases, 19 half cases and a single 
Produc- 
tion of California lemon oil is  re- 


quarter case of mandarin. 


ported running well below the exist- 


ing demand. Recent release of 


Italian lemon oil served to bring 
about some relief in the supply pic- 
ture. 

Spot prices on oil peppermint were 
promptly adjusted by dealers follow- 
ing the boost in ceilings by the OPA. 
It is expected in local trade circles 
that the OPA will recognize the neces- 
sity of higher ceilings on other oils of 
domestic origin including such ar- 
ticles as wormwood and tansy. Ex- 
port inquiry continued quite brisk 
for peppermint oil. Government pur- 
chases of peppermint uv to the end 
of April have amounted to 42.000 
pounds. 

Both anise and cassia oils regis- 
tered further declines, but such a 
downward movement in selling sched- 
ules had been anticipated in keeping 
with the drop in shipping prices dur- 
ing May. While the reduction brings 
quotations nearer to a pre-war level. 
there are increasing signs of strength 





in the shipping positions. Follow- 
ing further slight adjustments in spot 
prices a steadier tone should develop. 

Among the seed and spice oils, 
clove displayed an easier tone with 
quotations registering a moderate de- 
cline. 
attributed in some measure to the re- 
vival of trade with Holland and the 
fact that the article happens to be one 
of the few exportable items available 
in that country. More favorable 
prices for the seed resulted in an ad- 


Weakness in caraway oil was 


justment in oil cardamon prices. 


MENTHOL MARKET PICTURE 

The situation in menthol seemed 
rather confusing over the past month 
in the face of reports coming out of 
China and the extremely bullish ad- 
vices from Brazil. Approximately 
100 tons of menthol is reported avail- 
able in China. Shipping prices from 
China have been too high in the opin- 
ion of local trade factors but the con- 
tinued trend in shipping 
prices from Brazil will make it easier 
for China to compete with the Bra- 
zilian producers for United States 
trade. Recent turn of events in Bra- 
zil seem to indicate that certain in- 


upward 


terests there are attempting to corner 
the market, independent 
producers not to sell their menthol, 
since China will be unable to offer 
any sizeable amounts to the United 
States this year and that with the 
heavy consuming season approach- 
ing, American consumers will soon 
be forced to come into the market 
and pay much better prices. 

For the first time since the depres- 
sion period of 1929, the outlook in 
the alkali market is for higher prices. 
One major producer has already noti- 
fied consumers to the effect that 
prices will be increased 15 per cent 
on July 1. An advance in these basic 
chemicals, it is expected. will be re- 
flected in a long list of sodium and 


advising 


potassium compounds. 
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GLYCERYL AND 
POLYGLYCERYL 
ESTERS 


Used as... 
RYT a 8 
PLASTICIZERS 
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Some Typi 1 Produ cts. isos 


Emcols CA and RH (Selt-emulsitying Glyceryl Monostearates) 
Emcol MS (Glyceryl Monostearate) 

Emcol MS-16 (Acid Stable Glyceryl Ester Lotion Emulsifier) 
Secal (Acid Stable Glyceryl Ester Cream Emutsifier) 

Emcol IP (Isopropy! Palmitate) 

Emcol PL 50-3 (Propylene Glycol Monolaurate) 

Emcol DL 50 (Diethylene Glycol Laurate) 


THE EMULSOL CORPORATION 


$9 EAST MADISON STREET - CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


July, 1946 


SU Te 


For the Cosmetic, Soap, Perfume, 
Food, Flavor, Drug, Pharmaceutical 
and Insecticide Trades. 


A tew of the products of our 


own manufacture 


Clromialicé 


Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Anethol, N. F. 

Benzyl Benzoate F. F. C. 
Eugenol—Linalool 


Linalyl Acetate 


Fane Opn 


for Cosmetics, Soaps 
and Perfumes 


* 


Flavors — Spice Oils 
Deodorants 


GUNNING & GUNNING, INC. 


601 WEST 26TH ST.. NEW YORK !, N. Y. 
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PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
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(Quotations on these pages are these made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Almond Bit, per Ib. .. 
FFPA : 
Sweet True 
Apricot Kernel 
Amber, rectified 

Angelica Root 

Anise, U. S. P. 
Imitation 

Aspic (spike } Span. 

Avocado 

Bay 

Bergamot 
Artificial! 

Birch, sweet 

Birchtar, crude 

Birchtar, rectified 

Bois de Rose 

Cade, U. S. P. 

Cajeput . 

Calamus ee 

Camphor “white dom. 

Cananga, native 
Rectified 

Caraway 

Cardamon 


Cassia, rectified, U. S. P. 


Imitation 
Cedar leaf 

U. S. P. 
Cedar wood 
Celery 
Chamomile 
Cinnamon bark oil 


3.50@ 4.00 
4.75@ 5.10 
1.25@ 1.50 

A48@_ ~=—«.50 
2.25 Nom'l 


_. . 125.00@150.00 


2.00@ 2.75 
1.75@ 2.10 
2.85@ 3.25 
1.05@ 1.25 
135@ 1.60 
6.25@ 6.75 
3.35@ 6.00 
2.50@ 5.00 
3.50 Nom'l 
5.00 Nom'l 
5.25@ 6.00 
90@ 1.20 
3.00 Nom'l 
22.00@ 25.00 
25@ 30 
9.75@ 10.50 
11.75@ 12.15 
7.00@ 7.50 
19.00@ 22.00 
5.00@ 5.30 
3.75@ 
1.10@ 1.25 
2.50@ 3.10 
1.00@ 1.25 
16.50@ 18.00 
150.00 Nom'l 
32.50@ 35.00 


Citronella, Ceylon 
Java type 
Cloves, Zanzibar 

Coriander 
Imitation 

Croton 

Cumin 

Dillseed 

Erigeron 

Eucalyptus 

Fennel, Sweet 

Geranium, Rose, Algerian 
Bourbon 
Turkish 

Ginger 

Guaiac prere 

Hemlock 
Substitute 

Juniper Berry 

Juniper Wood, imitation 

Laurel 

Lavandin 

Lavender, French 

Lemon, Calif. 
Italian 

Lemongrass 

Limes, distilled 
Expressed 

Linaloe 

Lovage 

Marjoram 

Neroli, Bigarde P. 
Petale, extra 


Olibanum 


2.00 Nom’! 
5.50@ 6.00 
1.50@ 1.55 
20.00@ 25.00 
12.00@ 14.00 
4.25@ 4.80 
9.00@ 11.00 
7.00 Nom'l 
2.25@ 5.00 
1.09@ 1.15 
4.00@ 4.50 
17.50@ 19.00 
17.00@ 20.00 
7.50@ 8.00 
11.50@ 12.25 
2.90@ 3.10 
2.65@ 3.34 
55@ .60 
8.25@ 10.00 
1.00@ 1.25 
5.00 Nom'l 
5.00@ 5.75 
13.00@ 15.00 
3.25@ 
3.25@ 
3.40@ 3.75 
6.00@ 7.00 
13.75@ 15.00 
5.35@ 5.75 
95.00 Nom'l 
7.25@ 7.50 
300.00@375.00 
265.00@300.00 
4.75@ 5.10 


Opopanax 
Orange, bitter 
Brazilian 
Calif., exp. .. 
Orris Root, abs. 
Artificial 
Pennyroyal, Amer. 
European 
Peppermint, natural 
Redistilled 
Petitgrain 
Pimento Berry 
Pinus Sylvestris 
Pumillonis 
Rose, Bulgaria (o0z.) 
Synthetic, Ib. 
Rosemary, Spanish 
Sage 
Sage, Clary 
Sandalwood, N. F. 
Sassafras, natural 
Ocotea Cymbarum 
Snake root 
Spearmint 
Thyme, red 
White 
Valarian 
Vetivert, Java 
Bourbon 
Wintergreen 
Wormseed 
Ylang Ylang, Manila 
Bourbon 


30.00@ 38.00 
3.50@ 3.95 
1.60@ 1.75 
1.80@ 2.00 


-.135.00@ 


36.00@ 40.00 
3.35@ 3.75 
3.40@ 3.85 
7.15@ 7.40 
7.65@ 
4.25@ 
7.00@ 
4.25@ 
4.25@ 


" 36.50@ 45.00 


45.00@ 55.00 
1.60@ 1.75 
2.65@ 3.25 
25.00@ 30.00 
952@ 

2.00@ 2.15 
80@ 85 
12.00 Nom'! 


50.00 Nom'! 
35.00@ 40.00 
4.00@ 8.25 
5.00@ 5.35 
38.00 Nom'l 
18.00@ 20.00 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Use 


NORTHWESTERN 
CTHYL BUTYRATE 


when this ester is called for in your formulae. 


For many years more than half of the Ethyl 
Butyrate sold in this country has been man- 
ufactured by us — proof of the fine quaiity 
of our product. 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF BUTYRIC ETHER IN THE WORLD 


The NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 1882 WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


a a aeeenieamemeneenmnestantsseneden needa eae ee eee 
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For Cream Z 
Shampoos” 











pERFUMERS 







ALROPON 


A Neutral 
Synthetic Detergent of the 
Alcohol Sulphate Type 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


USES 


BASIC MATERIALS 








UNRESTRICTED 





TYPICAL ANALYSIS 
















PERFUME 





ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 630 OR OVER 





MOISTURE 32% 








INORGANIC SALTS LESS THAN 5‘% 


SPECIALTIES 
*Its unusual creaming properties recom- 


mend it particularly for use in cream sham- 





poo preparations, but examination of its 





® 
BUSH AROMATICS 


INCORPORATED 





interesting properties will suggest many 





other applications. 







For complete details write for Technical Bulletin. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Phone Williams 3000 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 















Cable address: ARROBUSH 
Telephone: WOrth 2-6557 
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(Continued from page |01) 
TERPENELESS OILS 


Bergamot 
Grapefruit 
Lavender 
Lemon 
Lime, ex. 
Distilled 
Orange sweet 
Peppermint 
Petitgrain 
Spearmint 


16.50@ 20.00 
65.00 Nom'l 
28.00 Nom'l 
40.00@ 45.00 
85.00@ 100.00 
60.00@ 67.00 
82.00@1 12.00 
13.00@ 13.80 
3.85@ 4.25 
5.00@ 6.00 


DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS 


Acetaldehyde 50% 
Acetaphenone 
Alcohol C 8 

= 9 

c 10 

Cc ill 

C 12 
Aldehyde C 8 

= ¢ 


c 10 

cil 

Cc 12 

C 14 (so called) 

C 16 (so called) 
Amyl Acetate 
Amy! Butyrate 
Amyl Cinnamate 
Amyl Cinnamate Aldehyde 
Amyl Formate 
Amyl Phenyl Acetate 
Amyl Salicylate 
Amyl Valerate 
Anethol 
Anisic Aldehyde 
Benzoprenone 
Benzyl Acetate 


1.90@ 2.75 
1.80 


4.25@ 
11.50 Nom'l 
4.25@ 
12.00@ 18.00 
27.00@ 30.00 
12,.00@ 17.00 
22.00 Nom'l 
23.50@ 28.00 
750@ 9.00 
7.65@ 8.25 
55@ «75 
90@ 1.10 
450@ 5.80 
2.35@ 2.80 
1.00@ 1.50 
3.65@ 4.00 
80@ 1.00 
2.10@ 2.75 
2.65@ 3.25 
3.10@ 3.75 
1.15@ 1.30 
55@ «65 


Benzyl Alcohol 
Benzyl Benzoate 
Benzyl Butyrate 
Benzyl Cinnamate 
Benzyl Formate 
Benzyl-iso-eugenol 
Benzylidenacetone 
Borneol 

Bornyl Acetate 
Bromstyrol 

Butyl Acetate 
Cinnamic Alcohol 
Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Cinnamy! Acetate 
Cinnamy! Butyrate 
Cinnamyl Formate 
Citral, C. P. 
Citronellol 
Citronellyl Acetate 
Coumarin 
Cuminic Aldehyde 
Diethylphthalate 
Dimethyl Anthranilate 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Anthranilate 
Etyhl Benzoate 
Ethyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Cinnamate 
Ethyl Formate 
Ethyl Propionate 
Ethyl Salicylate 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Eucalyptol 
Eugenol 

Geraniol, dom. 
Geranyl Acetate 
Gerany| Butyrate 
Geranyl Formate 
Heliotropin, dom. 
Hydrotropic Aldehyde 
Hydroxycitronellal 


1.00 
1.20 
2.25 
7.00 


15@ 
1.05@ 
2.10@ 
6.75@ 
2.50@ 3.75 
9.50 Nom! 
2.10@ 3.05 
1.80 Nom'l 
2.25 Nom'| 
6.00@ 6.50 


AW2@® .193%4 


3.00@ 3.60 
@ 1.10 
8.75@ 10.00 
12.00@ 14.00 
10.00@ 13.00 
6.75@ 7.00 
6.50 Nom'l 
8.60@ 9.20 
3.00@ 3.50 
8.00@ 11.25 
.24@ 30 
4.55@ 
.25@ 


3.75@ 4.00 
7.60@ 8.10 
8.50 Nom'l 


Indol, C. P. 
lso-borneol 

lso-butyl Acetate 
lso-butyl Benzoate 
lso-butyl Salicylate 
lso-eugenol 
lso-safrol 

Linalool 

Linalyl Acetate 90% 
Linalyl Anthranilate 
Linalyl Benzoate 
Linalyl Formate 
Menthol, Brazilian 
Methyl Acetophenone 
Methyl Anthranilate 


Methyl Cellulose, f.0.b., ship- 


ping point 
Methyl Cinnamate 
Methyl Eugenol 
Methyl Heptenone 
Methyl Heptine Carbonate 
Methyl Iso-eugenol 
Methyl Octine Carbonate 
Methyl Paracresol 
Methyl Phenylacetate 
Methyl Salicylate 
Musk Ambrette 

Ketone 

Xylene 
Neroline (ethyl ether) 
Paracresol Acetate 
Paracresol Methyl Ether 
Paracreso! "henyl-acet-~te 
Phenylacetaldehyde 50%, 

100% 
Phenylacetic Acid 
Phenylethyl Acetate 
Phenylethyl Alcohol 
Phenylethyl Anthranilate 


20.00@ 23.00 
1.10 Nom'l 
1.25@ 2.00 
1.50@ 2.60 
2.70@ 3.00 
3.85@ 4.00 
3.00 Nom'l 
7.50@ 8.00 
8.00@ 8.50 

15.00@ 

10.50@ 
9.25@ 12.00 
7.75 Nom'l 
1.80 Nom'l 
2.25@ 2.40 


.60 Nom'l 
3.25@ 3.80 
3.50@ 6.75 
3.50 Nom'l 
45.00@ 60.00 
5.85@ 10.00 
24.00@ 30.00 
2.50 Nom'l 
3.80@ 4.00 

37@ ~—«.38 
4.25 Nom’! 
4.35 Nom'l 
2.00 Nom'l 
2.0@ 3.15 
2.55@ 3.00 
2.60@ 2.85 
4.00@ 7.25 
3.00 Nom'l 
5.00 Nom'! 
2.10@ 3.00 
3.00 Nom'l 
2.80@ 3.00 
16.00@ 


(Continued on page 105) 


OIL ORRIS ROOT LIQUID ABSOLUTE 
ORRIS CONCRETE 
ORRIS OLEORESIN (Resinoid) 


Genuine Orris Products are now in sufficiently good supply to 
enable perfumers to incorporate them in their compositions again. 


Experience demonstrates that none of the substitutes for Orris 
are wholly satisfactory in giving the characteristic Orris note. 
It is therefore fortunate that these well known Bush specialties 
are now readily available. 


W. J. BUSH & CO.,, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL OILS ... AROMATIC CHEMICALS .. . NATURAL FLORAL PRODUCTS 


LINDEN, N. J. 


LONDON 


& Essential Oil Review 


11 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MITCHAM 


NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 


WIDNES 
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ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL NOTICE 


available for 





aaa MANUFACTURERS! 
Isopropyl Alcohol aids in cleaning hair and a 


scalp thoroughly and in leaving hair soft and 
lustrous. ; : 
We package private brands of 


Cosmetics, Tooth Paste, Shav- 






* HAIR AND SCALP PREPARATIONS: 









Isopropyl Alcohol as a vehicle for hair and 
scalp preparations aids the cleansing and 
antiseptic value of the tonics. 


* STERILIZING SOLUTIONS: i UBES JARS 


40°/, Isopropyl Alcohol will kill dried Bacillus 
Coli in '/4 minute. 50% Isopropyl Alcohol is 


equivalent to 70°, ethyl alcohol for killing 
Bacillus streptococcus and staphylococcus. Bm F i : RS a CANS 


* BODY RUBS: 


ing Cream and Specialties in 


















We can contract immediately 
Isopropyl Alcohol evaporates slowly, thereby 


prolonging the cooling effect when used in 


body rubs. Isopropyl Alcohol has no dena- lapsible tubes and fill them 
turants. 


a 


to supply any quantities of col- 


with your specialties, accord- 


ing to specifications. Our fa- 


* FACE AND HAND LOTIONS: cilities produce upwards of 


Isopropyl Alcohol evaporates slowly; has little 150,000 packages per day. 
tendency to dry the skin, and aids in keeping 
the skin soft. We package more than 1,000 


private brands, including na- 
* AFTER SHAVE LOTION: tionally famous products in 


Isopropyl Alcohol is excellent for this product Tubes, Jars, Bottles, and Cans. 
because it aids the after-cooling and skin- 


freshening qualities of the lotion. Write, wire or phone for 









complete details 


STANDARD ALCOAOL COMPANY THE TRADE LABORATORIES 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Established 1916 
412-420 Halsey St. Newark 2, N. J. 


—<—_—___—====—e= @ @©@6®668@28068000 ® 
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Phenylethyl Butyrate 3.65@ 4.00 
Phenylethyl Propionate 3.45@ 3.90 
Phenyl Valerianate 16.00@ 17.50 
Phenylpropyl Acetate 10.00 Nom'| 
Santalyl Acetate 20.00@ 22.50 
Scatol C. P. (oz.) 5.35@ 6.00 
Styrolyl Acetate 2.50@ 3.00 
Vanillin (clove oil) 2.60 Nom'l 

(guaiacol) 2.35 Nom! 

Lignin ... 2.35 Nom'l 
Vetivert Acetate 25.00 Nom'l 
Violet Ketone Alpha 18.00 Nom'l 

Beta 15.00 Nom'l 

Methyl 6.50 Nom'l 
Yoro Yara (methyl ester) 2.00@ 3.10 


BEANS 


Tonka Beans Surinam 
Angostura 
Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole 
Mexican, cut 
Bourbon 
Tahoti 


85@ 
1.60@ 


11.00@ 
10.00@ 
7.75@ 
3.35@ 


SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 


Acetone 07@ 
Almond meal 25@ 35 
Ambergris, ounce 12.00@ 16.00 
Balsam, Copaiba 1.80@ 2.00 
Peru 1.20@ 1.30 
Beeswax bleached, pure 
U. S. P. 
Yellow, refined 
Bismuth, subnitrate 
Borax, crystals, carlot ton 
Boric Acid, U. S. P., cwt. 


Calamine 


68@ 70 
60@ .62 
1.20@ 1.22 
55.50@ 58.00 
6.95@ 7.55 
18@ 20 


Calcium, phosphate 
Phosphate, tri-basic 

Camphor, domestic 

Castoreum, Canada 

Cetyl, Alcohol 

Chalk, precip. 


Cherry Laurel Water, jug, gal. 


Citric Acid 

Civet, ounce 

Clay, colloidal 

Cocoa, Butter, lump 
Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 
Fuller's Earth, ton 
Glycerin, C. P. 

Gum Arabic, white 


08@ .08%, 
09@ .10 
69@ 84 
7.80@ 10.00 
1.75@ 1.80 
03',@ .06'/2 
2.60@ 3.10 
21@ 24 
18.00@ 25.00 
o7@ «15 
25',@ .27 
30@ 50 
15.00@ 33.00 


A8Y4@ .18% 


2@ ~ «32 


Rosin, M. per cwt. 
Salicylic Acid 
Saponin 
Silicate, 40°, drums, works, 
100 pounds 
Soap, neutral, white 
Sodium Carb. 
58% light, 100 pounds 
Hydroxide, 76% solid, 100 
pounds 
Spermaceti 
Stearate Zinc 
Styrax 
Tartaric Acid 
Tragacanth, No. | 


27 
.30 
1.35 
.63'/2 
5.15 


Amber 14%@ 154 
Powdered, U.S.P. A7@ ~~ .20 
Gum Benzoin, Siam 5.00 Nom'l 
Sumatra 1.40 Nom'l 
Gum Galbanum 1.10@ 
Gum Myrrh .50@ 
Henna, pwd. .28@ 
Kaolin 05@ 
Labdanum 5.00@ 
Lanolin, hydrous .30@ 
Anhydrous 31@ 
Magnesium, carbonate 09@ 
Stearate .24@ 
Musk, ounce 45.00@ 
Olibanum, tears .21@ 
Siftings 122@ 
Orange Flower Water, gal. 1.75@ 
Orris Root, Italian .60@ 
Paraffin .06@ 
Peroxide 1.10@ |. 
Petrolatum, white 0644@ .08'/, 
Quince Seed 1.50@ 1.75 
Rice Starch , 10 Nom'l 
Rose Leaves, red 3.45@ 4.00 
Rose Water, gal. 6.50@ 8.00 


WHITE OIL 


This oil has been the standard for many of America’s very 


oldest cream manufacturers since their origin. It is water- 


white and crystal-pure . 


U.S. P. Acid Test and free of fluorescence . . 
refined for the cosmetic industry and as pure as a mineral 
oil can be made. Because of its extra lightness you should 


specify it for the soft, light, fluffy creams demanded today. 


Other mineral oils of heavier body if desired. 


. . odorless and. tasteless . . . of 


. especially 


Triethanolamine 
Violet Flowers 2.00 Nom'l 
Zinc Oxide, U.S. P. bbls. 40! Nom'l 
OILS AND FATS 
Castor No. |, tanks 13@ 
Cocoanut, Manila Grade, 
c.i.f., tanks 
Corn, crude, 
tanks 
Corn Oil, distilled, drums 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, 
tanks 12%@ 
Grease, white 087%4@ 
Lord 1522',@ 
Lard Oil, common, No. | 
bbls. 14@ 
Palm Niger, drums .0865 
Peanut, bichd., tanks 1501@ 
Red Oil, distilled, drums A3/4@ .144%4 


Stearic Acid 
Triple Pressed 18K@ .19% 
Double Pressed 15I@ .16% 
Tallow, acidless, barrels . AL@ 
Tallow, N.Y. C., extra .0854@ 


Whale oil, refined .1232 


191/2@ .20!/, 


.0835@ 
Midwest, mill, 
12%@ 
1614@ . 


Nom'! 


PLYMOUTH PETROLATUMS ILLS. P. 


All Petrolatums are refined and straight filtered from 
Pennsylvania Crude. None are acid treated and all are 
long fiber and of U.S.P grades. 

Both soft, low melting point consistencies and pharma- 
ceutical grades .. . 


as well as the regular grades for 


the drug and cosmetic industry. All grades are offered 
from Snow White to Amber. 


A Complete LINE OF COSMETIC RAW MATERIALS 


M. W. PARSONS 


ee 


and PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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PAITHFUL SERViGE 















g 
METAL - EMBOSSED 
ENGRAVED 
DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS 







JOHN HORN 835-839 TENTH AVE., NEW YORK19, N.Y. 
DIE STAMPING ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 


Telephon * Cable Address 
COLUMBUS 5-5600 HORNLABELS NEW YORK 
























PHOSPHORUS 
OXYCHLORIDE 4 
PHOSPHORUS 
TRICHLORIDE 


UNIFORM 





18 
RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


SMES tar. Me) ed ee 


Csi) | ieee 


neste Tetum ta TURNER WHITE METAL CO., Inc. . . . New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ci osmetics S$ and HOW TO MAKE THEM 


y Robert Bushby 1 Edition, 1945 ...$2.75 postpaid 


LIPSTICKS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 






















This simply written, practical guide for beauty spe- 
cialists, hairdressers and all others concerned with 
preparation of face powders, vanishing creams, nail 
polishes, rouges, lipsticks and other cosmetics is a 
useful handbook for those who have had no previous 








knowledge of chemistry. Contains easy-to-follow 
formulas and recipes. Illustrated. 





4 Complete Line of Cosmetics “Made To Order” 


Order today from 


ROBBINS PUBLICATIONS BOOK SERVICE 


9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 






COSMOCHEM LABORATORIES, INC. 


4415 16TH AVE., BROOKLYN 4, N. Y. 
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Marketing Drugs and Cosmetics 


by LOUIS BADER, Px.D. 


{ssociate Professor of 


Varketing, Neu 


York University 


and 


SIDNEY 


PICKER, M.C.S. 


National Merchandisers 


This is the fifth installment. The sixth will appear in the August issue. 


CO-OPERATIVE CHAINS: A new type of drug store 
chain has gained quite some headway and that is the so- 
“voluntary” chain 


called This is patterned after a form 


of merchandising found in the grocery industry. One of 
these groups is called the Independent Druggists’ Alliance. 
The object of this group is to get independent unit stores 
to buy cooperatively, and merchandise in the same way. 
Their influence has not yet been felt to any great extent 
because they are still few in number and their expansion 
was hindered by the war, but they may become an impor- 
tant factor as they have in the grocery field, where in five 
years they grew from 59,640 to 103,334 stores.'° They will 
be discussed further in the chapter on Co-operative Plans. 


OTHER TYPES OF RETAIL OUTLETS FOR DRUG 
AND COSMETIC PRODUCTS: In addition to the drug 
store, chain and independent. there are other outlets han- 
dling drug products whose influence on trade volume is 
important. These are discussed in the following order: 
general merchandise chains, grocery stores and supermar- 
kets, mail-order houses, department stores, beauty parlors 
and barber shops, general stores, institutional outlets. com- 
pany 


stores. Army and Navy Outlets. and house-to-house 


selling. Each of these calls for a special form of approach 
and merchandising effort. 

A study of these outlets appears in Drug Trade News 
for 1939. There is.no known comparable 


later study. 


YOrTsS OFFIO: 
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Studies of single phases of the market suggest thai drug 
stores and department stores still lead in the sales of toi- 
letries'! but the surveys of Progressive Grocer and Super- 
market Merchandising for 1944 suggest that grocery stores 
are increasing and wiil continue to increase their share of 
the market. The table below prepared by Drug Trade 
Vews not only illustrates how important the variety chain 
has become but it also shows the importance of other types 
of outlets in the marketing of toiletries. 

The table does not tell the whole story. Different types 
of products have a greater or lower sale in the 10¢ store. 
For instance. Modern Magazines’ survey shows that 82.5 
per cent of hair curlers, 21.5 per cent of sanitary napkins. 
and 55.9 per cent of nail polishes are sold in the dime 
stores. Note also the advent of the new outlet. the super- 
market and the grocery stores. Their importance is grow- 
ing. The increase in sales in the mail-order houses was 
probably taken from the country general stores because of 


Nete the 


sharp drop in drug store sales and the increase in variety 


greater space in catalogs and special values. 
store sales. This increase is still continuing at a sharp 
rate. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE CHAIN: 1920, the 
general merchandise chains have come to the forefront as 
outlets for drug store types of products, particularly cos- 
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combs, etc. These chains rank next in importance to drug 
stores. 

The most important independent group of general mer- 
chandise chains is the 5¢-and-10¢ to $1.00 syndicates. They 
vary from the F. W. Woolworth Co., with over 2000 
outlets, to hundreds of smaller chains comprising from 3 to 
50 units. 1945 figures show that the 5¢-and-10¢ group 
comprised about 17,000 stores of which 5200 were owned 
by the so-called “Big National’ and about 12,000 in the 
smaller chains of independents. Their toilet goods volume 
by 1945 had reached an estimated total of $200,000,000 or 
30 per cent of the total retail toilet goods volume. In 1929 
their sales had amounted only to $42,266,974. 

In attempting to interest the national chain outiets in 
this merchandise field, it is necessary to use a method of 
approach different from that used in the drug store chain, 
because of the difference in purchasing organization. In 
the merchandise chains. the departments are divided more 
sharply than in the drug group. The buyer for a specific 
department generally has considerably more power than 
the drug buyer or the sales manager of the drug chain. 
He, of course, interviews sales people who approach him. 
and generally he makes his selections independently of 
other executives, although in some cases the power of the 
buyer is restricted somewhat by a merchandising commit- 
tee. consisting either of the store managers and the super- 
intendents, or the superintendents and the genera! mer- 
chandise manager. The 5¢-and-10¢ store buyer, having 
selected a product, and having had it passed by whatever 
merchandising committees are operating, proceeds to issue 
a listing on the product. This usually is a notice to each 
of the individual stores in the chain, advising the store 
manager that he is permitted to purchase the particular 
product. The chain store managers then have the option 
of buying the product or not, as they see fit. 

Frequently, however, when in the eyes of the buyer a 
product appears to have exceptional sales possibilities. the 
buyer himself, or the district managers or supervisors, 
may issue what is known as assignment orders, with ship- 
ping instructions, for merchandise to be sent to key stores 
for test purposes. 

The variety chain store is operated on the specific turn- 
over basis. Each product that is placed on the counter 
must pay its own way. Careful records are kept of the 
ratio of turnover of all products, and any particular prod- 
uct that does not yield profitable sales gradually dimin- 
ishes in favor and is finally eliminated from sale in the 
store. It is obvious, therefore, that in the chain stores of 
this group, package appeal is important and when placed 
on open display in the store, the opportunity is presented 
of demonstrating its sales value and the advertising pull 
it possesses. If successful in these respects its sale is con- 
tinued by the store. 

The most popular drug product range in the variety 
stores is 10¢ to 25¢ and it is believed that 90 per cent of 
the sales are in this price range. The variety chain gives 
effective distribution with less sales costs in the traffic cen- 
ters of most cities. The stores are usually well located. 
have large consumer traffic, and give the manufacturer 
the opportunity of obtaining the fullest value from his 
advertising. The chain manager can and does give real 
cooperation to the manufacturer of products in which he 
is interested. He will tie in displays with the merchandis- 


ing of the product and this aids materially in making sales, 
Chain stores have permitted manufacturer's demonstrators, 
in an effort to attract customers, and the outlets have. con- 
sequently, become more important in the manufacturer's 
efforts to break!” into the market. There are many sue- 
cessful products like Cutex, Flameglo, Irresistible, Dura. 
Gloss, whose sales are largely in the variety chain stores. 


GROCERY STORES AND SUPERMARKETS: A survey 
hy Drug Trade News showed that grocery stores and su- 
permarkets were in fourth place as distributors of drugs, 
medicines, and toiletries. In a survey, by the Progressive 
Grocers in 1944, 43 per cent of the better grocery stores, 
as against 37 per cent in 1935, were found to carry drug 
sundries. In at least one case these drug store products 
accounted for 15 per cent of a grocery chain’s total busi- 
ness.!°> Another survey, by Super Market Merchandising," 
found that nearly 1400 stores, mostly supermarkets. were 
planning new drugs and toiletries departments, and the 
last two surveys indicated that many more grocery outlets 
were planning or considering them for after the war. 
These stores apparently are specializing only in quick- 
moving items and they are inclined to favor well-known 
brands. It would seem that manufacturers of dentifrices, 
shaving creams, hair dressings, shampoos, lotions, and 
creams, and, where state laws do not prohibit, manufactur- 
ers of headache and digestive remedies, vitamin pills, nose 
drops and inhalants, and chest and alcohol rubs can no 
longer ignore these outlets. Considering the large number 
of grocery stores and their aggressive merchandising poli- 
cies it might be wise for manufacturers to make up spe- 
cial lines for them as was done when it was discovered that 
variety stores could handle large volumes of some products. 
The approach to the independent grocers should be 
much the same as to the independent druggists except that 
more educational work will be necessary. To the former 
these are new goods and muck advice will be needed. 
With chains, supermarkets or otherwise, a chain store 
approval will be necessary. There is, however, one thing 
in the seller’s favor—this is still experimental ground. The 
seller who gets there first with good products and favor- 
able prices will be in on the ground floor. His products 
will be “in.” Because of the tendency in these stores to 
offer a selected line he may be in favor for a long time. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES: Since 1920, the number of mail- 
order houses has diminished materially. For all practical 
purposes they have been reduced to the two largest, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. and Montgomery Ward and Co. There 
are several smaller houses, whose toilet goods business, 
however, is not of large volume, nor are they important. 
A study of the catalogs of the two main mail-order firms 
shows that the toilet goods and the drug sections contain 
many nationally advertised products, the balance being 
private brand merchandise, on which the profit margin is 
usually greater. The catalogs, through which many of the 
sales are made, are prepared several months in advance of 
issue. Therefore, in order to obtain listing in them, the 
prospective buyers of the mail-order houses must be solic- 
ited in time to make the issue of the catalog. The catalog 
house buyers insist upon being paid for space in the cata- 
logs, especially in the drug and toilet goods section. Be- 
cause of the limitation of space and the number of lines 
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competing for it, special concessions from the maaufac- 
wrer are usually expected by the nrail-order houses. Pay- 
ment must be either cash or a percentage of the sales for 
the space given. However, this is not a sine qua non, since 
huyers Will not list in the catalog every item offered by 
;firm. The catalog’s success is dependent upon sales and 
each page of the book is expected to produce its propor- 
ionate returns in sales: 
practiced by those who decide what is to appear in the 


consequently great selectivity is 


catalog. 

The potential sales volume from the catalog is high, as 
is evidenced by the extensive drug and toiletry lives in 
the books, and the large amount of space devoted to prod- 
ycts of this type, although the amount of space given te 
each item is frequently little more than a few lines. These 
catalogs give any manufacturer excellent rural coverage in 
large areas that are ordinarily difficult for manufacturers’ 
salesmen to reach, and help close up distribution gaps for 
national advertisers. Sales value ma\ become much greater 


The 


mail-order house of Spiegel, Inc. has experimentally estab- 


if an experiment now being tried out is successful. 


lished mail-order desks in a few gasoline service stations. 
The managers of the stations, it is hoped, will show the 
catalogs and take orders, which will then be filled by the 
mail-order house.?® 

It is practically impossible to get into the catalogs unless 
one is prepared to offer unusual values, or else create a 
sufficient consumer demand for the product so that the 
mail-order buyer will want to list the merchandise. Both 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward also own a chain 
of department stores. Originally these stores stocked only 
the merchandise listed in the catalogs. Howéver, now the 
branch stores carry lines appropriate to the territory they 
serve, and should be solicited just as any local chain is. 


DEPARTMENT STORES: The department stores each for 
atime represented an independent outlet, few in number 
in each community, but very important in their control of 
sales and their effect on other stores’ policies. For a long 
time department or section buyers were the important fac- 
tors in purchasing for individual stores but as a result of 
the era of consolidation and combination among depart- 
ment stores the power of the buyer has been reduced so 
that the merchandising manager has become the one who 
determines the nature of the products that the department 
sore is to carry. The department stores do not, in a large 
way, go in for what is commonly known as “quick sale” 
or popular demand merchandise in toilet goods depart- 
ments, except where there are basement departments. In 
cosmetics they especially favor lines pushed by hidden or 
open demonstrators, who are paid for by the producer of 
the goods.'® Their desire appears to be to handle nationally 
known branded lines, agency lines, high-pressed specialties, 
exclusive packages, and lines that are advertised by dem- 
onstration appeal to department store customers. Few 
department stores will promote any specialty that sells for 
less than $1.00. For this reason it is very difficult to get 
on the already overcrowded counters of the department 
tore with new lines and quick sales products unless un- 
usual, special inducements are made. These inducements 
wually take the form of extra discounts, liberal advertis- 
ing over the store name, premiums for clerks, payment of 
clerks’ salaries, and hidden demonstrators. If a demand 
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is created for a product, the department store buyer will 
stock it, unless of course, the center of the sales efforts in 
that section is a special store selected for a sales drive. The 
manufacturer must determine for himself to what degree 
he wants to make these inducements in exchange for the 
cooperation he can get from the stores selected. 

Department stores rarely will start a new promotion item 
without large advertising allowances. Since 1930, advertis- 
ing allowance demands from the larger department stores 
have been increasing, especially in the large cities. Most 
of these advertising allowances originated in connection 
with the sale of toiletries and at first were only large 
Today. it is 
very difficult to introduce any line or specialty through a 
department store without cooperative advertising, demon- 
stration, or both. Generally, consignment or guaranteed 
sales are demanded. Most large stores are staffed largely 
with hidden and open demonstrators. Because of the 
above, department store outlets require special handling. 
Department stores are not particularly important outlets 
for drug products until a product has become established 
or gained sales momentum. There are no hard and fast 
rules that can be all inclusive. Some firms that are depart- 
ment-store minded, like the cosmetic house of Shulton, have 
become definitively successful with these, using them as 
their principal selling outlets. Others find drug chains and 
retailers and, still others, the variety store as giving the 
line of least resistance. The only sure answer is the trial- 
and-error method. The choice depends entirely on the 
retail price of the article, the advertising margin possible, 
the number of similar items in the store, and the ability 
of the sales promotion department of the manufacturer to 
interest store buyers. A new type of product, like the new 
vogue in home permanent waving, tells both sides of the 
story. Crowning Glory—retailing at $2.00—and Natural- 
istic—retailing at $1.50—are making their main efforts 
through department stores with cooperative advertising as 
the backbone of their campaign, while products for the 
same purpose like Beauty Time, Chic and Charm Curl— 
retailing at from 74¢ to 98¢—are putting their sales efforts 
with drug chains and variety outlets. Department store 
buyers never like to trade down, so if they are selling a 
$1.50 or $2.00 kit, they definitely will not be interested 
in the lower-priced unit. These outlets are important, and 
if you have a product that will interest them, and you can 
afford the initial cost, you certainly must include them in 
your plans. In approaching department stores, you must 
also consider the resident buying offices in New York City, 
through which many department stores all over the coun- 
trv can be reached. 


enough to cover the cost of demonstrators. 


BEAUTY PARLOR AND BARBER SHOPS: There have 
been many attempts to teach merchandising to the owners 
of barber and beauty shops. These stores are a national 
outlet for toiletry services but have not been successful in 
their ability to merchandise toiletry products to their 
patrons. It would seem from the nature of their business 
that they should be the first place where men and women 
would prefer to buy toilet goods. But this does not hap- 
pen, and its failure to happen appears to be due to the 
fact that most proprietors of beauty and barber shops are 
either trained or only interested in giving personal service, 
and are inexperienced in selling merchandise; therefore 
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they are not inclined to spend away from actual personal 
Further- 
more, their financial ability does not permit them to carry 
anything but a modest assortment of a small stock of 
restricted lines. The tendency is for people to go to the 
stores carrying full lines to make their purchases. The 
brands that are usually sold through beauty shops are 
more or less confined to that field, private brands and bulk 
goods, and not widely known among customers.’ This 


service the time necessary to sell merchandise. 


field, therefore, is limited for the general manufacturer. 
although the consumption of toiletry products for use in 
the beauty shops is considerable. Beauty shops are rarely 
sold direct by manufacturers. They are served by whole- 
salers who handle both equipment and cosmetics. These 
merchants are interested only in lines yielding large profits 
and frequently offer their own private brands. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 117,998 barber 
shops, which did a business of $230,983,000; 4,199 barber 
and beauty shops, which did a business of $18,618,000; 
and 83,071 beauty shops, which reported a business of 
$231.670.000—a total of $481.271,000. 


were mostly for labor and rent. 


The expenditures 
Nevertheless they account 
for some millions of dollars’ worth of business in shaving 
soaps and creams, face creams, powder, after-shave lotions, 
hair dressings, and manicure supplies. It would seem 
that some enterprising manufacturer or wholesaler could 
develop a considerable sale-to-consumer business through 
these stores by making up a point-of-sale receptacle to 
hold a line of either men’s or women’s toiletries including. 
in addition to the products just enumerated, a deodorant 
and a cologne water. In addition some instruction in the 
sale of such products to the consumer for use in between 
visits to the store for service, could be given to the owner 
or operator 

The manufacturer who wishes to cater to this trade must 
develop special lines that show large profits. His point of 
contact is the wholesaler who specializes in the beauty and 
barber shop trade, but who will handle only merchandise 
that gives him large discounts, yet might work in the above 
idea and thus increase his sales materially. 


GENERAL STORES: The general store is an important 
The 1939 Census of 
Business'S showed 53,307 general stores, located for the 


minor outlet for drugs and toiletries. 


most part in rural sections of the country, which accounted 
for sales of $1.294.264,000. 


accessible and most advertising, except radio, does not 


These stores are not easily 


reach their customers, yet they have a large demand for 
the generally accepted types of drug and toilet goods prod- 
ucts 

The problem of reaching this group is one that requires 
special study. It would be difficult for most sales organiza- 
tions to reach them. Contracts with these merchants should 
be left to the wholesaler, and special deals, such as inten- 
sive sales drives, special commissions for salesmen, envelope 
inclosures for mailing, and cooperative drives with whole: 
salers’ salesmen, will help to push sales. In the lowe:-price 
ranges we also find that the dry goods wholesalers, through 
their cosmetic departments, reach many of these merchants. 

It has been stated by the N.W.D.A. that nearly one third 
of the package goods sales of drug and toiletries does not 
move through the regularly accepted wholesale drug or 
direct retail selling, and it is believed that most of this 
volume reaches the consumers through the general store. 
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INSTITUTIONAL OUTLETS: Drug products are also 
sold to hospitals and clinics, various government depart. 
ments and institutions, such as Army, Navy, police. prisons, 
boards of education, and homes, also to colleges and uni. 
versities, steamship lines, and large industrial concerns, 
The approach to these organizations is quite different from 
sales to retailers. Many of these outlets buy through bids 
open to any reputable and competent businessman. [np 
other cases the approach is similar to that for doctors, 
and in still others the same as for the wholesalers. For 
some of the smaller governmental units the approach may 
be unique, involving some questionable practices. In one 
case we had experience with a local druggist who got all 
the business of the board of education and police depart. 
ments and was also the agent of a producer whose prod- 
uct was purchased in amounts of $1000 and more. No one 
else could supply that product and no other producer's 
product apparently would do. The druggist was ver 
friendly with the ruling politicians and seemed to find the 
business very profitable. 

The outlets in this field sometimes 
appear to be small, but the business as a whole is large 
enough to warrant, in the cases of full-line houses, the 
establishment of a department to handle the business. It 


individual may 


is not proposed here that you go directly after each pos- 
sible order, but rather to study the necessary approach in 
cases worth going after and then to take the steps to 
secure the business; the approach may be through whole- 
salers, retailers, or it may be a direct approach as in the 
case of bids. 

You may secure, as a preliminary step, mail lists of 
hospitals, correctional institutions, and homes for orphans 
and aged people, police departments, boards of education. 
and the purchasing agents of federal, state and municipal! 
governments. Through judicious inquiry, by mail or 
otherwise, you can easily find out when, where. and how 
purchases are made. 

Further evidence of the importance of these outlets for 
drug store products may be seen from the estimates of 
the National Resources Committee that there 
2,000,000 people in the institutional field and that expendi- 
tures of over $700,000,000 result from the consumption of 
these people.’® The authors are allowing in these estimates 


are over 


for some increase since 1935.7° 


COMPANY STORES: The stores maintained by the large 
mining, lumber, and other manufacturing companies for 
their employees provide a not unimportant outlet for toilet 
and drug products as a group. However, the price range 
of purchases by individual patrons is not very high. Their 
customers, as a general rule, are out of reach of the aver- 
age form of advertising employed by most firms. They are 
either in the extremely low-income group, inclined to buy 
goods on a price rather than a quality basis, or else they 
are foreigners whose taste for American merchandise has 
not been fully developed. Therefore, if any products are 
to be sold to the company stores, the sale must be made 
largely on the basis of price. Stores of this group can be 
reached at the general headquarters of the company OW? 
ing them, but their consumption per unit being unimpor- 
tant, they do not warrant too much sales effort or expense 
on the part of the manufacturer in attempting to reach 
them; they usually are adequately taken care of by whole- 
salers. 
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ARMY AND NAVY OUTLETS: Somewhat similar to the 
company stores are the Army canteen or post exchange 
and stores on naval vessels. We are likely to have both a 
larger Army and Navy than before 1941 so that these 
outlets will continue to supply the wants of several million 
men who because of their age and because of regulations 
will consume large quantities of certain toiletries. And 
through the medical branches of the service much drugs 
and medicines will be consumed. They should receive care- 
ful study as outlets for partic ular products. 


HOUSE TO HOUSE SELLING: House-to-house canvass- 
ing is responsible for only a small fraction of retail sales. 
House-to-house selling is a form of merchandising that 
any drug-store product manufacturer, particularly of toi- 
letries, can attempt. However. he will come directly in 
conflict with his retail outlets; so that any manufacturer 
who contemplates creating dealer good will and coopera- 
tion should avoid attempting to develop sales in this man- 
ner. Most merchants in all communities object very stren- 
uously to house-to-house soliciting, and do everything in 
their power to discourage the practice, even going so far 
as to attempt to get local governments to pass ordinances 
taxing such solicitors out of business. In a survey made 
by students of New York University, under the direction 
of one of the authors. among some New York suburban 
communities it was discovered that 95 per cent of the 
housewives interviewed preferred to buy from local mer- 
chants and were becoming increasingly hostile to house-to- 
house selling.*! 

INFLUENCE OF THE TYPE OF PRODUCT ON SELEC- 
TION: In making the selection of outlets for concentration, 
it is necessary to consider carefully the buying habits of 
the public. Usually, most drug store products are products 
that are not shopped for, because they are low-priced, con- 
venience items, or they are products on which advice of 
the pharmacist is asked. The public is apt to make pur- 
chases in their neighborhood local store of those products 
that do not involve a considerable sum of money and are 
usually consumed rapidly and replaced freely. These are 
usually the emergency purchases. which must be quickly 
replenished as supplies are consumed. 

Other types of products, especially expensive beauty 
products and perfumes, are sold largely in department 
stores, frequently by manufacturers’ demonstration 
agents.“~ Those firms that concentrate on the department 
store for distribution usually find that it is most advan- 
tageous and desirable to work with the class of stores that 
specialize in fashion goods and whose price level is above 
the average. The medium and lower-priced stores were 
frequently price cutters before the fair trade laws were 
passed and therefore were of little interest to the new- 
comer in the manufacture of cosmetics. Since the U. S. 
Attorney General’s office seems to be determined to cause 
the elimination of the fair trade laws, such stores may con- 
tinue to be regarded as of little interest to the new manu- 
facturer.”* 

The United States Censuses of Retail Distribution show 
that about 63 per cent of the retail drug sales is done in 
about 32 per cent of the drug store outlets. Too great a 
proportion of the costs of getting business is caused by 
trying to reach the last 20 per cent of the dealers. The 
manufacturer, therefore, should be very careful to ana- 
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lyze the general purchasing habits applying to his particu- 
lar product and select the means of reaching the greatest 
number of potential purchasers, through the most easily 
Dealers who cut 
prices may not be desirable. The data of the drug store 


accessible and reliable dealer outlets. 


survey in St. Louis, undertaken by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, disclosed the fact that the effect 
of price cutting on sales was that very few additional 
products, other than those that were cut, were sold because 
of the price cutting. 

In analyzing his potential market, a manufacturer should 
discover what outlets generally are dominant in the sale 
of the product he proposes to make. The manufacturer 
of cold and cough medicines will more often find his mar- 
ket in the neighborhood store than in the chain store. 
High-priced toiletries such as Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
Elizabeth Arden, and the Rubinstein line are sold usually 
through department, chain stores, and so-called Gold Coast 
drug stores. Sundries, low-priced toilet preparations, 
proprietaries, and ethical products are sold for the most 
part through the thousands of neighborhood drug stores 
where the bulk of prescriptions are filled and the advice of 
the druggist is sought for purposes of self-medication. The 
manufacturer must, therefore, arrange his selling and mer- 
chandising plans so that they will reach and appeal to 
those dealers who get the business of the consumer who 
buys his type of products. 

A careful survey such as those made by Modern Maga- 
zines will disclose where the public does most of its buying 
of various tvpes of cosmetic and toiletry products. For 
instance, soap—which is a toilet article—is sold heavily in 
grocery stores. Drug stores run as high as 90 per cent 
in some products and as low as 20 per cent in others. The 
types of outlet where the public does most of its buying 
will govern the sales policy and plan. Proper research 
will indicate potential consumption, the rate of turnover, 
and the best outlets. Consideration of the above, along 
with necessary data about the number, the age, the sex, the 
income, and other characteristics of the people in a trad- 
ing area (as suggested in Chapter 1), should give the 
manufacturer an adequate idea of the extent of his dealer 
market and should enable him to judge how-to reach this 
group most effectively and inexpensively. 


BROADENING OF OUTLETS: The drug field presents 
the same problem with regard to outlets as do other fields, 
that is, the danger of having a product confined to too few 
outlets. Whereas in many places it may be found that to 
operate through the chain store is sufficient, in the long 
run such a practice might be costly. The market then is 
controlled by the chain and if the chain decided to get 
behind another product the market is weakened, or impos- 
sible conditions might be laid down for the continuance 
of orders. Sometimes protection is offered by the fact 
that after a preparation has become popular in any com- 
munity even through chain store sales only, there will be 
a tendency to diversion of business from the chain store to 
the independent retailer, and, thereby, the expansion of 
outlets to a broader, safer base. Many wise retailers keep 
close watch on the merchandise methods of chains and 
attempt to secure the products that have a successful sale 
in the chain stores. 

Manufacturers are faced with the temptation of seeking 
new outlets such as grocery stores and variety chains for 
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their goods to make up for loss of volume in sales. Just 
how far this tendency will go in the industry is still unde- 
termined. For the present, however, most manufacturers 
are finding that a large part of their business is obtained 
at a sales cost that is prohibitive, and they find that the 
elimination of some of their unprofitable outlets and the 
consequent saving of the time of men who would other- 
wise call on them reduces expenses materially and make: 
it possible to show a profit even on a reduced volume** 
that failing to call on certain outlets, may develop. As 
they reduce their accounts by eliminating small-ordering 
drug stores some may add grocery and chain store ac- 
counts. Grocery stores, chain stores and supermarkets 
especially are looking for some packaged drug products. 
If drug stores continue as general stores by adding grocery 
store items a battle royal is in the making. Grocery stores 
are 1000 per cent more numerous and as a pressure group 
out for legislation favoring themselves, they may prove 
more effective than drug store associations ever were. 
Manufacturers of drug and cosmetic products must watch 
this situation carefully. Present conditions of high road 
expenses, scarcity of trained men and high salary costs, 
have cut down the economic desirability of direct contacts 
with many retailers. This has increased the importance 
of the wholesaler for the manufacturer who has enough 
merchandise to sell, and wants to make a sharp drive for 
orders. Changes in buying trends, from one group of 
outlets to others, means changes in sales policies and some- 
times complete revamping of organizations. A sales or- 
ganization keyed to sell to high-class department stores and 
chain drug stores will know very little of the independent 
variety chains and the independent 5¢-and-10¢ stores, who 
buy their merchandise including toilet goods from regu 
larly known dry goods wholesalers and who sell millions 
of dollars’ worth of toiletries to the public in these outlets. 
Some of the largest include those like: Butler Bros., Chi- 
cago and 5 other cities; Sprouse Reitz Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Portland, Oregon; Ely and Walker Dry Goods 
Co.. St. Louis, Missouri; and Consolidated Merchandise 
Wholesale Corp. 

There are over 300 dry goods wholesalers handling mis- 
cellaneous lineS who also sell toilet goods in 10¢ and 25¢ 
sizes. Many of them publish extensive catalogs twice yearly 
and all of them include the leading advertised brands of 
package remedies and toiletries in their listings. The drug 
sections also include most of the common household pack- 
ages. These houses usually have large sales staffs, some 
as high as 50 to 75 salesmen, reaching all small towns, 
and they include in their operations a complete coverage 
of general stores merchandise, particularly many outlets 
not reached by drug wholesalers. 

Within the past few years, a number of the small dry 
goods wholesalers have begun to specialize in the sale of 
this lower-price merchandise to drug stores also. Many 
drug wholesalers don’t care to stock anything but a few 
10¢ nationally known numbers. There are many drug 
stores that cannot buy enough of a single line of 10¢ cos- 
metics to warrant a direct shipment, but the aggregate 
sales of these stores runs into substantial volume. One 
firm that sells a number of foot specialties to the 10¢ field 
has three salesmen traveling 48 weeks during the year 
calling on dry goods wholesaler and independent 5¢-and- 
10¢ retail outlets. Out of their total volume of $900.000 
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worth of business in 1943, practically all from 10¢ stores, 
they did $600,000 worth with the Big 11 (the national 
chains—-Woolworth, etc.). and $300,000 with the local 
chains, independent outlets, and the type of wholesale: 
mentioned above. Their sales cost was less than 8 per cent 
to the independents. A potential volume of this size can- 
not very well be disregarded. 

Another firm started to sell in the 10¢ field in 1937. At 
first the sales to outlets other than the Big 11 were 7 per 
cent of the total. While sales increased steadily in 1941, 
the sales to the independent outlets grew from 7 per cent 
to 40 per cent of this firm’s total. 

The dry goods wholesaler is interested particularly in 
supplying his trade with the type of merchandise that will 
appeal to his public and, at the same time, demands more 
than the usual drug wholesale discount. His shipments 
are in small units and transportation costs are high. Fur- 
thermore many wholesalers who did not pay too much 
attention to toilet goods have increased their efforts in this 
field, since they had their sale of notions, hardware, and 
soft lines cut down because of shortages. One very large 
hardware wholesaler, with 174 salesmen, has _ recently 
started to expand its toilet goods sales and is making rapid 
strides in that direction. This particular firm found that 
a completely integrated 10¢ department, handling merchan- 
dise other than hardware, helps cut down the sales cost 
for all lines. 


PROFESSIONAL ENDORSEMENT AND TYPE OF 
OUTLET: Products that are being offered to the public 
with some form of professional endorsement should be 
restricted to the type of stores that still try to retain the 
professional atmosphere of the pharmacist, since in such 
cases the endorsement is likely to be more effective. 

It will usually be found that the independent retailer of 
the neighborhood type of store can handle the product 
better and is more willing to cooperate with the maker of 
a professionally endorsed product than are the chain stores. 
The druggist must be a pharmacist, and usually his clerk 
is one also, which accounts for the professional attitude. 
while most of the clerks in chain stores are not. The latter 
are sales people with little if any professional background. 
Therefore, the public is not inclined to consult or listen 
to the suggestions of these clerks when the purchase of 
the professional type of product is being considered. 


10 Statistical Supplement to Principles of Marketing, by H. H. Maynard 
W. C. Weidler, and J. N. Beckman, Ronald Press Co., p. 23. 

11 The American Perfumer and Essential Oil Review, Mar. 1942 

12 See Woolworth story in Drug Trade News, Aug. 5, 1935. 

13 Quoted in a letter to the author by Proyressive Grocer. 

14 Jun. 1945 issue. 

15 Business Week, April 28, 1045. 

18 The Federal Trade Commission investigation in the Elizabeth Arden cuse 
revealed 37 demonstrators in Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn. See Federal 
frade Commission vs. Elizabeth Arden, Order 3133, Oct. 7, 1944. 

174 limited survey conducted by Louis Bader, but not published, shows 
men’s toiletry articles purchased largely in drug stores. 

18 Retail Trade, Part 3, p. 7. F 

19 Consumer Incomes in U. 8., National Resources Committee, Washington 
D.C. 1938, p. 32. 

2% This figure may need drastic revision upward. This is suggested by 
fhe New York Trust Company survey of hospitals which reports as of 1945 
a total of 6611 registered hospitals in the United States with a bed ¢a 
pacity of 1,729,945. The next few years will see the capacity exceed 2,000,- 
000 beds with annual admission of over 18,000,000. See The Index, Summer 
1945. 

= Journal of Retailing, Jan. 1934. , 

22See Report of Federal Trade Commission in Elizabeth Arden Case {a- 
volving Robinson-Patman Act and the use of demonstrators. 

23 Business Week. Mar. 10, 1945, p. 93. : 

% Note the campaign of Coty, Inc. in 1946 to reduce the number of erug 
stores to handle their line. They selected only those that would st , % a 
minimum of $177.14 of their products and agree to give the amount of dis- 
play space specified by Coty. Coty is reported to have dropped 2700 accounts 
in New York City alone. (Businese Week, April 27, 1946). This plan was 
first tested out in a limited area, and it is believed to be the new policy to 
be adopted nationally. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Trade Practices 


This chapter tells about certain trade practices peculiar to the drug field. In 
most cases, they have become trade customs adopted and used by the majority of the 
firms in the industry. These practices have to do with distribution, transportation, 
discounts, credit investigation, guarantees, shipping charges, taxes, price mainte- 
nance, return of goods, and flexibility of sales policies. The practices to be followed 
are largely to be determined by the individual's ability and merchandising policy. 
The prob lem is to determine how and when to draw the line, when to foliow trade 
practices, when to change to a plan in keeping with individual circumstances. With 
the general information of the common methods used at hand, it is then only a ques- 
tion of choice as to which plans to adopt. In any case, if a new practice is to be 
followed careful research should precede it and it should be put into effect slowly 
since good will can be built only if what you propose to do seems to be good and 
is generally accepted by those affected by it. 









E have discussed in Chapter 6 the usual methods of 

selling a product through either the wholesaler or 
direct to the retailer and the problems these methods entail. 
Each of these methods has many supporters in the drug 
field. Choosing the method best suited for his needs en- 
ables the manufacturer to operate with the greatest effi- 
ciency, making it possible for him to quote low prices and 
thus earn large profits. There are other practices that need 
consideration and some of them are now presented. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS 

AVAILABILITY OF GOODS: The first consideration 
every manufacturer must have in mind is how to make his 
products most readily available to the dealers in the mar- 
kets previously decided on as the best in which to sell. 

The chief advantage of working through the wholesaler 
usually is that the manufacturer’s products are thus made 
most easily available to the retailer. It is quite evident, 
though, that the wholesaler may not push a line as the 
manufacturer desires. He may also, because of financial 
conditions, keep his stock of a manufacturers’ product at 
an unusually low point. Sometimes the wholesaler feels 
that his best interests are served when he controls his 
investments in certain types of products so that the one 
or two lines that he may think yield exceptional returns 
are favored. 

From a sales standpoint, experience has shown that it is 
best in most situations for the manufacturer to be able to 
ship directly to the retailer. This is especially true when 
the former wishes to keep the retailer well supplied with 
4 complete stock of his products at all times. Practically, 
however, this is not always advisable especially if ship- 
ments are made from the factory only. Consequently, 
many manufacturers find it more desirable to use the 
Wholesaler. When this is the case, the manufacturer’s 
products must be made easily accessible to his wholesalers 
if he expects them to handle his goods properly. 

Within the last few years, many manufacturers have 
taken upon themselves the functions of the wholesaler. 
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Manufacturers today drop-ship orders to retailers that 
years ago would have been altogether ignored. For this 
reason, the manufacturer finds it necessary to make his 
goods readily available to each trading area. This has com- 
pelled him to carry a stock of goods at strategic points 
througieut the country. Sometimes the method employed 
is that of establishing branch houses with complete stocks, 
or arranging with brokers to carry consigned stocks, or 
again taking advantage of the service of public ware- 
houses; in only a few cases are shipments of everything 
ordered by the dealer made from the factory only. 

In the battle for the business of the consumer. there are 
thousands of manufacturers fighting for the same dealer 
and public attention. No retailer is going to worry par- 
ticularly about pushing any manufacturer's line, or even 
stocking the product, if he finds that he cannot have his 
orders filled promptly. The safety of any business, there- 
fore, depends on the assurance of ample stocks within 
easy reach of customers at all times. Since 1929, many 
wholesalers have kept their stocks down to a minimum, 
and frequently run out of merchandise while goods are 
en route. Where this danger is acute and recurs frequently, 
manufacturers find that it is essential for them to main- 
tain a warehouse stock at strategic points in their trading 
areas. 


WAREHOUSES AS SHIPPING AGENTS: In the drug 
field, as in some other fields, a number of organizations 
have developed that have taken over the warehousing prob- 
lems of the manufacturer. They offer one of the most eco- 
nomical methods of gaining wide accessibility for the man- 
ufacturer. These firms are to be found in cities like Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and act as the wholesaler’s branch warehouses: O’Calla- 
ghan in Los Angeles, California, and the J. T. Erlan Co. 
of San Francisco, California, are typical. Complete in- 
formation of these firms can be found in the advertising 
columns of trade papers like Drug Trade News or it can be 
secured direct from the publisher. 
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These firms receive large or carload shipments of goods, 
split them up and ship to dealers in smaller lots for the 
manufacturer. make out his invoices, report regularly as 
to the condition of the stock, thus enabling the manufac- 
turer to give prompt delivery service to the customers 
even at great distances from the factory. This service as- 
sures both the wholesaler and the retailer that goods can 
be delivered in quick time. Under this system, the manu- 
facturer continues to check the credit, and gives instruc- 
tion to the warehouseman as to what and how much to de- 
liver to the manufacturers customers, wholesalers or 
retailers. 

Many of these warehousé firms are exceptionally efh- 
cient, and their charges are low, usually between 2 and 3 
per cent of the net billing, a charge which takes care of all 
of the overhead operations. (Billing is done more rapidly 
and results in quicker payment for the goods that are sold 
than under other systems.) The cost is probably lower 
than it would be for most manufacturers of drug and cos- 
metic products if they maintained their own private ware- 
houses. Besides giving prompt service, such shipping 
brokers therefore, save the manufacturer money in ship- 
ping costs. For example. one manufacturer found his in- 
dividual shipments from New York to points west of the 
Rockies costing approximately 11 per cent in transporta- 
tion expense alone. By shipping in carload lots to San 
Francisco, warehousing, and reshipping in small lots to 
points as far east as Salt Lake City, he was able to reduce 
shipping costs to 7 per cent. 

Not only did the manufacturer enjoy a net saving of 4 
per cent but in addition he eliminated the possibility of 
lost sales because of a lack of stock conveniently available 
to customers distant from the home office. Another result 
was a more rapid turnover of stock, checks in payment 
were received for shipments almost as rapidly as notice 
of shipments, all of which made for a material increase of 
the net profit on the Pacific Coast business. 

Many manufacturers may. want to handle their own 
orders through their own direct representatives thus as- 
suring greater secrecy to their business. This procedure 
necessitates, however, the expense of employing a stock- 
keeper, a warehouseman, and perhaps a clerk wherever 
goods are stored in addition to rent, insurance. and other 
expenses. Therefore. this method of operating may not 
ordinarily be as economical as that of using the services 
of the public warehousing companies. whose costs. because 
of large-scale operation. may be quite low. 

These warehousemen or, rather, distributing agents. also 
make available for the manufacturer a central headquar- 
ters to which salesmen’s mail may be addressed, and from 
which plans of operation may be controlled, and. in fact. 
act as a branch office with only a fraction of the usual 
branch office expense. 

In several cases a number of noncompeting firms have 
cooperated in the creation of warehouse stocks under the 
direct supervision of a representative selected by them. 
This practice has the advantages of using a public ware- 
house, and thus cutting expenses, while at the same time a 
measure of secrecy about the operations is maintained. 
However, the method does have an important disadvan- 
tege and that is the problem of securing agreement on a 
diversity of problems—which does not always work out as 
desired. Usually, too, these firms need to be in similar 
but unrelated lines and it is not always possible to bring 
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enough of such firms together wiih large enough turnover 
for economical handling of their products. 

Where the independent warehouse, however, takes care 

of this work and assumes the responsibility of doing it 
properly, each manufacturer is assured of receiving the 
tvpe of service that he wants provided he is willing to pay 
the service charges. 
COMBINING DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS: How to 
secure adequate distribution as represented by availability 
of merchandise to customer can be answered in a multi- 
plicity of ways, and each manufacturer must study to dis. 
cover the particular methods he wishes to utilize to gain his 
distribution. 

One manufacturer may utilize the simplest and most 
cirect way of getting to the retailer and thus to the con- 
sumer; others may find it advantageous to use not one but 
practically all of the methods available. 

In determining the method to be adopted. the questions 
of expense, discounts, prices, and dealer's cooperation are 
That 
universal is indicated by 


be considered as 
of the 
lhirty- 


important. no one method can 
the results of a survey 
distribution methods used by leaders of this field. 
five concerns were questioned and the following channels 


were used either singly or in combinations as set up: 


1. Manufacturer to department store, to consumer. 


chain retailer, to consumer. 

retailer. to consumer. 

chain wholesaler, to dealer. to con- 

sumer. 

wholesaler, to dealer, to consumer. 
Manufacturer to manufacturer's representative, to 

wholesaler, to dealer, to consumer. 
Manufacturer to consumer (direct by mail). 

P * department store, to consumer. 
chain retailer, to consumer. 
retailer, to consumer. 
branch, to wholesaler. to dealer, to 
consumer. 
branch. to dealer. to consumer. 
branch. to consumer. 
chain wholesaler, to dealer. to con- 
sumer. 
wholesaler. to dealer, to consumer. 

Manufacturer to depariment store, to consumer. 

P * chain retailer, to consumer. 
wholesaler. to dealer. to consumer. 
wholesaler, to service station, to con- 
sumer. 
broker. to wholesaler. to dealer. to 
consumer. 

Manufacturer to licensee, to dealer. to consumer. 
i ** wholesaler. to dealer. to consumer. 
Manufacturer to department store, to consumer. 

. * chain retailer, to consumer. 
retailer. to consumer. 
branch, to wholesaler. to dealer. to 
consumer. 
branch, to dealer. to consumer. 
wholesaler. to dealer, to consumer. 

* industrial, to consumer. 
7. Manufacturer to wholesaler, to dealer. to consumer. 


« 
‘ 


3. Manufacturer to department store. to consumer. 
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Manufacturer to chain retailer, to consumer. 


retailer, to consumer. 

branch, to wholesaler, to dealer, to 

consumer. 

branch, to dealer, to consumer. 

wholesaler, to industrial consumer. 

dealer, to industrial consumer. 

Where a combination of channels is used care must be 

taken differentiate between them either geographically 
or by product. One can hardly sell to both retailers and 
wholesalers in the same trading area and expect enthu- 
siastic reception of the line of demarcation between ac- 
counts or a split-up of territory. 
SHIPPING CHARGES: The custom with regard to ship- 
ping costs as they affect drug manufacturers may be stated 
as follows: Freight and other transportation charges are 
In most 
cases these are prepaid, regardless of the size of the order. 
Those manufacturers 
charges make it a practice to prepay shipments of a certain 


usually prepaid by manufacturer to destination. 


who do not prepay all shipping 


minimum order, Frequently, the manufacturer who sells 
direct to the retailer will make some sort of restriction as 
to the size of order on which freight is prepaid. The manu- 
facturer, however. who sells to the wholesaler prepays in 
nearly all cases so that the wholesale prices will be the 
same in all places. The National Wholesalers’ Drug Asso- 
ciation has gone on record as favoring this practice. 

The retail druggist expects, if the freight is prepaid, that 
the goods will be delivered to his door. He has no facili- 
ties to call at the freight offices for goods and because of 
this fact looks with disfavor on any merchandise that is 
not delivered to his store. For this reason, it is usually 


necessary for the manufacturer who sells direct to ship 


either by express or parcel post. In the larger cities, where 
freight services are used, he can get store delivery, but on 
less than carload shipments this is expensive. Special ser- 
vice companies, and more recently, some of the railroad 
companies, give store delivery at a small extra cost. The 
manufacturer should use a service of this type when ship- 
ping to retailers in the cities where it is available. 
Generally, the manufacturer selects the cheapest trans- 
portation medium when shipping goods unless the retailer 
or wholesaler is paying the transportation, in which cases 
he follows their directions. It very frequently happens, 
however, that the chain retailers who have built up exten- 
sive traffic departments can guide the manufacturer in his 
selection of transportation routes so that his shipping costs 
are held to a minimum. The traffic departments of the 
large chains constantly study freight classifications and 
best routes; they regularly prepare informative bulletins 
which give the most economical routes for shipments. The 
manufacturer who is able to get these bulletins regularly 
will find them a comprehensive guide for use in all ship- 
ments to the same points reported on in the bulletin. 


SOME FINANCIAL PRACTICES 


TAXES: Another cost that the manufacturer sometimes 
finds necessary to absorb is the excise tax. Under the 
1932 and 1938 law the tax was 10 per cent on the manu- 
facturer’s sales price. Some manufacturers at first charged 
the retailer the full tax. Others raised the retail price of 
their products. This caused some products to sell at odd 
prices like 55¢ and $1.10. However, after a year or two 
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practically all manutacturers absorbed the tax. When the 
1938 law clarified the tax and defined who was the manu- 
facturer, many reduced their tax costs by buying the 
finished cosmetic in bulk from trade houses packaging it 
themselves, or if they manufactured themselves, took ad- 
vantage of the provisions in the 1938 law which permitted 
the deduction of freight, cash discount, selling, and adver- 
tising expense before figuring taxes. This cut the tax con- 
siderably and thus these manufacturers absorbed the tax 
as merchandise cost. In the 1942 tax bill, the then existing 
tax was canceled and a new retail tax of 10 per cent was 
made, which in 1944 was increased to 20 per cent, so that 
now, the manufacturers are out of the picture until Con- 
gress changes its mind. 


DISCOUNTS: Most drug manufacturers permit a cash dis- 
count of 2 per cent per payment within 10 days from date 
of invoice. Many wholesalers have attempted to stretch 
the ten-day discount basis by asking for the discount on 
a ten-day, end-of-month payment. They are perhaps justi- 
fied in their attitude because 80 per cent of the retailers 
feel that this cash discount is deductible after they receive 
a statement on the first of the month; whether they buy 
from the wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer, they 
pay that way. This procedure has developed because re- 
tailers usually have no bookkeeping system of any kind, 
and wait for the wholesaler’s statement before paying. 

Those manufacturers who sell to wholesalers will find 
that there are comparatively few wholesalers who do not 
take the cash discount. The cash discount is so important 
a matter and is so vital to the profits of the wholesaler that 
it is essential for him to take his cash discount if he is 
really going to make a profit. Most wholesalers can make 
a net profit equal only to twice their cash discount, so that 
if they cannot take the cash discount, they lose 50 per cent 
of their net. A cash discount of 2 per cent for payment 
in 10 days is the equivalent of 36 per cent interest per 
annum on the investment, and the wholesaler needs that 
advantage. 

Department stores demand discounts on an end-of-month 
hasis. Some firms, if the terms are changed to this basis, 
calmly anticipate their payments so that the manufacturer 
pays the cash discount and in addition an interest charge 
for getting the money sooner. It is a strong firm, indeed, 
that can withstand the demands for the stretching of dis- 
counts. Some manufacturers have adopted a plan of pay- 
ments as follows: 


For invoices dated from the Ist to the 15th payble on 
the 20th of the month. 

For invoices from the 16th to the 31st, pay able on the 
5th of the following month. This enables the wholesaler 
to collect his bills and cuts down on the individual num- 


ber of checks. 


Payment on time would seem to be purely a matter of 
habit. If manufacturers insist, their customers will make 
payments in accordance with agreed terms. The return of 
a few checks to discount “chiselers” has a salutary effect 
in training clerks in customers’ offices to be punctilious in 
making remittances where premiums in forms of large cash 
discounts are given. Carelessness in not keeping after cus- 
tomers for prompt payment is likely to result in the slowing 
up of remittances and in increased expense for interest. 
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DROP SHIPMENTS AND DISCOUNTS: Manufacturers 


who sell direct to retailers receive orders from their repre- 


sentatives and make shipments as orders are received. 
Manufacturers also receive and accept orders from retailers 
that are turned over to the wholesaler to be filled from the 
wholesaler’s stock. When a new line is introduced, and 
the wholesaler is disinclined to stock it before a demand 
for it is developed, manufacturers find that they are com- 
pelled to sell direct and to make what is termed “drop” 
shipments. A drop shipment is a shipment made for the 
wholesaler by the manufacturer direct to the retailer, the 
wholesaler accepting the responsibility. In cases of this 
kind, drop shipments are made only after the wholesaler 
has seen the order and checked it for credit. Usually drop 
shipments are made in the case of deals because deals are 
employed in effecting the introduction of new products that 
wholesalers may not want to add to their lines prior to the 
creation of a steady demand. . 

Regardless of the fact that the manufacturer's repre- 
sentative may have done all the work incident to selling the 
merchandise, the wholesaler expects the full discount on 
any shipment that is made to his customer. The wholesaler 
in these cases only assumes the credit risk and performs 
the necessary bookkeeping and collection service. Some 
manufacturers, because of the popuiarity of their products 
*mong consumers created by their advertising, are able to 
sell to wholesalers naming two discounts, one for shipments 
from stock and the other for drop shipments. For example, 
one firm whose standard discount is 16 2/3 per cent gives 
a discount of only 15 per cent on drop shipments where 
wholesalers do not carry full stock. The National Whole- 
salers’ Drug Association has been against the practice, but 
lately they have been more inclined to condone it since the 
custom of wholesalers giving up part of their discount had 
practically disappeared except with Mutuals. 


DEALS: Deals—the baker’s dozen principle—are more 
prevalent in the drug field than in any other industry cater- 
ing to the retailer. Whether or not the long-run effect is 
good is still a matter of dispute. Because of competition, 
deals were becoming too costly and the tendency of late 
has been to discontinue such deals as much and as quickly 
as possible. Whether this trend is temporary or whether 
it will result in the permanent establishment of net prices 
in this industry remains to be seen. The current O.P.A. 
regulations make deals a temporary (90-day) affair only. 
This fact has cut down deals for the time being. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE: The drug field, more than any 
other line of branded merchandise, has been faced with 
the problem of price cutting. Most firms, dealers and 
manufacturers, now favor price maintenance. Whether a 
manufacturer considers it worth while to make a legitimate 
attempt to maintain price or not is a question that can be 
determined only after years of experience that reveals its 
possible profitableness. It is true, however, that the fol- 
lowing may be safely accepted as a basic fact: the question 
of price maintenance does not begin to become annoying 
until a product has become popular. For this reason, in 
the first few years the manufacturer’s real worries about 
price maintenance are of comparatively little moment, as 
price cutting of the product and its use as a “loss leader” 
mean little. Price maintenance is now the least of the 
druggist’s problems since recent legislation permits it, and 
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it is now being accepted by most manufacturers in the drug 


field (See Chapter 16). 


CREDIT INVESTIGATION: Most National Wholesalers’ 
Drug Association members have been established for sg 
long that credit information about them is very easil 
obtainable. Many firms who sell to retail druggists adop, 
the practice of checking almost every retailer who has beep 
in business for any period of time without resorting to any 
intricate credit investigation; or it is done on the basis of 
salesmen’s reports. The manufacturers’ attitude on. this 
subject is based on the theory that any druggist who has 
heen in business for several years is entitled to at least one 
~hipment. If he does not pay promptly enough to warrant 
subsequent shipments, then his credit will be restricted, 
But drug stores are long established in most localities, and 
for that reason there is not the necessity that occurs in 
other fields for wide credit investigation. 


THE DEALER AND HIS CREDIT STANDING: The 
question of extending credit to retailers has always been 
important. Manufacturers, because of the tight credit 
conditions such as prevail in a depression, found it almost 
impossible to get a good distribution of their product 
through wholesalers for the reason that the wholesalers 
were trying, as much as possible, to curtail the purchases 
of their dealer customers so as to force them to keep their 
obligations within reasonable limits. Wholesalers not only 
curtail their customers’ purchases of well-known products 
but they also restrict severely the purchase of new items. 
The wholesaler who is giving some of his dealers onl 
limited credit and whose profit depends largely upon the 
products he is pushing is more inclined to allow this credit 
only on orders for his own favorites, and curtails almost 
completely the shipment of new products that will increase 
his dealer’s indebtedness, and that may not move off the 
shelves quickly. Such new items make it hard for the 
dealer to pay his bills promptly: consequently, the whole- 
saler should not be too severely censured for his attitude. 
The distribution censuses show that a large percentage 
of the purchases of the drug retailers is made through 
wholesalers. The remainder is sold direct by manufac- 
turers who have large lines of merchandise and who find 
that wholesalers are not in a position to serve those lines 
completely. Large firms like Parke, Davis Co., Sharpe & 
Dohme, Colgate, E. R. Squibb and Co., Lambert Pharmacal 
Co. have extensive lines that in large part they sell direct 
to the retailers. The lack of extension of credit is sufh- 
ciently important to warrant the statement that even more 
manufacturers or manufacturers of new products may be 
forced to sell direct who otherwise would retain the whole- 
saler in his present position as a distributor. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that manufacturers can no 
more afford to extend credit to poor risks than can whole- 
salers so that a manufacturer should not succumb to the 
temptation too easily. Before credit is extended to retailers 
thorough examination of the risk should be made. The 
wholesaler is, as a rule, much closer to the retailer than 
any manufacturer and consequently knows the situation in 
its true colors. If the wholesaler is not willing to risk 
extending credit the manufacturer may be foolish to do so 
the reason therefore should be great. However, recent 
improvement in the financial position of most druggists 
has made it easier to ship direct. without high credit risks. 
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One credit manager, over a period of 25 years, has adopted 


the policy of checking out to any retailer a $25 shipment 
and during that time has kept credit losses down to less 
than 44 of 1 per cent. However. it is not recommended 
that initial orders be too small, because, strange as it may 
seem, smaller bills seem to be harder to collect than large 
ones. 

As a result of the increase in business per drug store 
since 1939, the probabilities are both that larger orders can 
be placed by stores and that a better line of credit can be 
granted. The wartime study referred to above estimates 
average chain drug store sales at $159.546 as against 
$97,402 in 1939 and independent drug store averages at 
$38,853 as against $21,611 in 1939. If anything closely 
approaching this can be maintained during the post-war 
period many more manufacturers will be encouraged to 
sell direct than before. It will be desirable then to know 
more about the reasons for failures than ever before. 

The need of exercising care in granting credit is borne 
out each time a failure occurs. In all too many cases credit 
has been granted on an insufficient base. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers, particularly in the drug field, seem to be 
lax in their credit methods. The frequently high caliber 
of the men in this field, plus a belief that if a man has 
been in business a number of years he is probably safe as 
a credit risk, has led to disaster, especially since 1928. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers find it necessary, in each 
case, to go by, in addition to hunch, a certified balance 
sheet and a detailed profit and loss statement, as well as 


a study of physical factors about the business such as loca- 
tion, character and ability of owner, adequate capital and 
records, store personnel, and appearance of store. 

Several careful studies have been made of causes of 
failure of businessmen. The one conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce among St. Louis druggists revealed the 
following as the causes: half of those failing attributed it 
to lack of capital; 25 of the 30 had had previous experi- 
ence in drug store business but only two as owners: 20 
stated their rents were too high; 16 thought their stores 
were poorly located; 46 creditors stated that in their 
cpinion 22 of the failures were incompetent: 5 of the 
failures were thought to be dishonest: others had bad debt 
losses many times higher than the average; records kept 
were inadequate. In addition to these there were other 
causes such as the depression, neighborhood changes, com- 
petition, and illness. 

In the study of 612 failures in New Jersey, also reported 
by the Department of Commerce, poor business methods 
and practices were given first place as a cause of failure, 
then followed the depression, decline in real estate values, 
and, as minor causes, speculation outside of business, 
gambling, dishonesty, illness, and personal extravagance. 

In still another study of 570 commercial bankruptcies, 
reported on by the Department of Commerce. the same 
melancholy tale is told—inefficient management. unwise 
use and extension of credit, adverse domestic and personal 
factors, and dishonesty and fraud. 

The fact that credit is so easy to secure. despite huge 


TABLE 8 
SALES AND OVERHEAD EXPENSES OF 30 FAILED DRUG STORES IN ST. LOUIS, 1925-1931 


Per cent of 
Net Sales 


$ 5,400 $ 4,044 $ 1,320 
17,000 6,216 ‘ 1,200 
12,600 4,080 . 1,500 
68,000 14,568 i 6,800 
8,400 1,752 . 1,020 
25,200 7,404 . 1,284 
6,720 3,276 3 840 
14,000 8,364 ' 1,200 
8,400 2,388 ’ 720 
10,800 3,288 . 900 
10,800 3,732 . 900 
8,400 3,840 ‘i 1,260 
50,000 21,600 ‘ 2,700 
5,040 4,260 . 1,800 
16,000 3,900 ¥ 1,080 
7,000 2,722 600 

t t + 

8,640 2,832 696 

27,600 12,360 ‘ 3,600 

13,440 9,660 : 1,800 

36,000 14,400 . 3,600 

36,000 10,788 { 3,300 

6,800 4,464 ' 1,629 

10,200 4,260 ; 1,200 

10,000 3,804 { 1,500 

13,200 12,960 4,800 

30,240 12,852 u 3,000 

10,000 6,336 . 1,080 

8,400 3,468 i 720 

48,000 10,704 22.3 4,200 


Total $532,280 $204,372 $56,240 
Average .. 18,354 7,047 38.4 1,939 


* Owner had no employees and stated he did not pay himself salary. 
Data not obtainable. 


Overhead 


Rent All Salaries All Other Overhead 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
Net Sales Total Net Sales Total Net Sales 


Net Sales Total 


$2,196 

4,224 

1,920 

6,000 
7 


4,200 
2,160 
4,800 
1,152 
1,920 
2,400 } 

1,200 \ 1,380 
11,880 7,020 
2,136 : 324 
2,280 k 540 
1,800 he 372 
+ + 
1,620 516 
7,464 . 1,296 
7,080 ; 780 
9,480 . 1,320 
3,520 ‘ 1,968 
2,316 \ 528 
2,400 : 660 
1,728 y 576 
7,104 ¥ 1,056 
8,460 . 1,392 
3,600 1,656 
2,280 468 
4,680 . 1,624 


$114,000 $33,532 
$4,071 1,156 


tAverage for 29 stores. Sales for Store No. 5, $8,400, were deducted from total sales, $532,280, to determine average. 
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TABLE 9 
SALES AND OVERHEAD EXPENSES OF 40 ACTIVE DRUG STORES IN ST. LOUIS DURING 1930* 


Per cent of 


$97,095 $27,791 28.6 $3,600 
96,117 28,093 29.2 2,400 
77,974 20,559 26.4 1,725 
77,244 22,744 29.4 3,000 
59,562 17,719 29.7 3,775 
50,217 16,306 32.5 1,605 
43,139 11,263 26.1 2,400 
39,489 12,700 32.2 2,700 
38,774 11,445 29.5 2,100 
38,454 9,083 23.6 1,620 
37,593 10,249 27.3 2,400 
36,536 9,002 24.6 900 
34,657 9,129 26.3 945 
34,638 8,637 24.9 2,000 
34,543 8,989 26.0 1,704 
34,052 10,210 30.0 3,162 
32,888 9,613 29.2 1,800 
32,027 10,063 31.4 1,020 
30,986 7,964 25.7 1,440 
30,832 7,379 23.9 1,800 
30,623 6,816 22.3 1,080 
29,633 8,730 29.5 1,500 
26,079 8,510 32.6 1,500 
26,022 7,643 29.4 1,159 
25,828 10,550 40.8 1,763 

t, 

1, 

I, 

I, 


COnNoOuUhwWwWn— F 
° 


24,831 8,093 32.6 389 
24,577 vaee 31.6 500 
23,884 7,789 32.6 080 
23,755 6,742 28.4 290 
23,355 8,051 34.5 954 
22,432 7,389 32.9 500 
21,664 7,565 34.9 1,200 
20,885 6,904 33.1 909 
20,820 6,154 29.6 1,260 
19,996 7,361 36.8 1,200 
17,996 4,682 26.0 780 
17,796 5,198 29.2 540 
17,633 4,660 26.4 900 
17,032 4,302 25.3 720 
8,952 3,641 40.7 875 


Total $1,400,610 407,491 65,177 
Average 35,015 10,187 29.1 1,629 


*Data secured from Cinchona Club, St. Louis, Mo. 


annual losses from business failures, suggests that creditors 
in their desire to secure larger volume of business encour- 
age debtors to accept credit when the reverse should be 
the procedure. It may be that small retail druggists pre- 
sent a special problem and that much in the way of reports 
of condition and accounting methods cannot be expected. 

Insistence on adequate record keeping and the making of 
periodical reports would probably work out to the benefit 
of the small dealer as well. If the dealer is too small or 
incompetent and cannot keep records and make reports if 
an account becomes chronically slow pay, credit should be 
refused. If reports can be secured then the question of 
norms arises. On what basis shall we judge while dealing 
with our customers? Experience will probably yield the 
best results. What do unsuccessful and successful firm’s 
records reveal? 

The thorough study of the failures among drug stores 
made in the St. Louis survey yields some excellent materials 


in these respects. as shown by tables 8 and 9." 


Overhead 
Rent All Salaries All Other Overhead 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 


Net Sales Total Net Sales Total Net Sales Total Net Sales Total Net Sales 


$17,834 18.4 $6,357 65 
20,030 20.8 5,663 5.9 
13,211 16.9 5,623 7.2 
14,500 18.8 5,244 6.8 
11,432 19.2 2,512 4.2 
10,441 20.8 4.260 8.5 

6,902 16.0 1,961 
8,092 20.5 1,908 
7,234 18.6 2,111 
4,955 12.9 2,508 
5,081 13.5 2,768 
5,498 15.0 2,604 
6,350 18.3 1,834 
5,120 14.8 1,517 
5,272 15.3 2,013 
5,527 16.2 1,521 
5,587 17.0 2,226 
7,149 22.3 1,894 
5,024 16.2 1,500 
4,355 1,224 
4,024 1,712 
6,078 20.5 1,152 
4,895 18.8 2,115 
5,276 20.3 1,208 
7,171 27.8 1,616 
5,424 21.8 1,289 
5,051 20.6 1,222 
5,141 21.5 1,568 
3,777 15.9 1,675 
5,858 1,239 
4,613 1,276 
4,911 22.7 | 454 
5,219 25.0 785 
4,020 19.3 874 
4,756 1,405 
2,970 932 
3,674 20.6 984 
2,800 960 
2,384 1,198 
1,663 1,103 


$259,299 $83,015 
6,482 A 2,075 


In the cases of most of the failures it will be noticed 
that overhead is a large percentage of sales and, of the 
total, rent and other overhead together constitute a large 
share of the overhead. Such percentages are, as they have 
always been, symptomatic, for the most part, of poor busi- 
ness methods, incompetency, and poor location. In a quite 
different study of drug store closings made by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., for the year 1943, high rent and too large 
withdrawals by the owners characterized the closings with 
loss to creditors. Where the variation from the percentages 
shown by the active drug stores is substantial then caution 


is desirable and the need of investigation would seem to 
be apparent. Since no study comparable to that of the 
1926 St. Louis survey has been made it would seem that 


another should be made showing sales and overhead ex- 
penses of both successful and unsuccessful stores. 


imong Drug Stores, Dept. of Commeree Washington, 


(Chapter 7 continues in the subsequent issue.) 
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